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SPOT  NEWS  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS.  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 


Joe  Cappo 

of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


Kleia  hints 
he’ll  leave 
in  Nixon’s 
second  term 


He  helps  readers 
understand 
the  games 

marketing  people  play 


Editorial 
writers — 
a  profile 
of  average 


Joe  Cappo's  advertising  and  marketing  column  is  fun  to  read— and  his  readers  have  come 
to  expect  the  unexpected  on  the  business  page.  His  interviews  with  oddsmaker-publicist 
Jimmy  "the  Greek"  Snyder,  former  race  driver  Stirling  Moss,  and  cigar  smoking  enter¬ 
tainer  Edie  Adams  were  as  upbeat  as  they  were  offbeat— because  each  of  them  had  a 
story  to  tell  about  their  involvement  in  the  world  of  marketing. 


And  Joe  Cappo's  readers  get  more  than  fun— they  get  news.  They  were  the  first  to  know 
about  Kellogg's  frozen  food  venture.  Ward's  sexy,  youth-oriented  catalog;  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry's  plans  to  regulate  itself  through  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 


Joe  Cappo  is  another  reason  why  the  Daily  News  is  a  now  newspaper  for  now  people. 
Whether  they're  in  the  marketing  game  or  responding  to  it. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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Sf\EEf\l  5IBf\IED  COPU^  mSTS  SEmC£! 

When  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  signed  for  our  popular  the  CNS  mail  service.  Our  desk  people  were  pleasantly  sur- 
mail  package,  it  became  Copley  News  Service  Client  No.  prised  to  find  so  much  variety  in  the  packages.  The  service 
700.  That's  a  pretty  imposing  figure  when  you  stop  to  con-  has  given  us  national  and  international  background  stories 
sider  it's  roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  that  were  requested  by  our  readers  in  a  recent  readership 
the  United  States.  survey,  with  the  many  weekly  columns  serving  as  a  big  bonus. 

Why  is  Copley  News  Service  the  fastest  growing  supple-  "The  mail  service  is  probably  the  best  buy  we  have  made 
mental  news  service  in  the  nation?  The  rea-  in  quite  some  time.  I  would  recommend  it  to  any  size  news- 


sons  are  many,  but  here  are  the  unsolicited  paper." 
words  of  Larry  Belonger,  managing  a  \  ^ 


editor  of  the  Press-Gazette; 
"We  are  very  pleased  with 


We  don't  think  you  can  beat  it.  Write,  wire  or  call 
collect  and  samples  will  be  on  their  way  by 


■  \ 

.I 


return  mail. 
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P.O.  Box  190/San  Diego,  Calif.  92112/Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego/Phone  71 4-234-01 91 /Telex  695041 
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All  the  way  up  to  91%. 

The  Sunpapers.Theyre  all  you  need  to  reach  Baltimore. 

Check  the  figures  below  from  WR.  Simmons  &  Co. 

They  II  tell  you  why  you  should  call  Robert  Tainor  at  The  Sunpapers/ 
301'539'7744  for  complete  information. 

Or  call  your  nearest  CWO  &0  office. 


Household  Income 

Total  Baltimore 
Daily  Newspaper 
Readers  * ' 

Daily  Sun  * 
Readers 

Daily  Sun* 

Percent 

Coverage 

$1 5,000  &  over 

2  1 1 ,000 

191,000 

91% 

$I0.000-S14.999 

232,000 

209,000 

90% 

$  5,000  $  9,999 

480,000 

384,000 

80% 

Under  $5,000 

192,000 

137,000 

71% 

*  Not  Unctuplicatod  Roactors 

*  18  and  over 


The  Kaltimore  Sunpaper»» 
Kcatt  by  the  people  ^vlio  buy. 


N.it'on.'i!  Representatives  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O’f^ara  &  Orm^heo.  Ifon.Kd  Co  Mofober  Newspaper  1 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

PROSE  OF  THE  WEEK:  A  sign  on  the  dark  room  at  the 
Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Democrat  explains  the  why  of  it  all: 
“DARK  ROOM.  Keep  Door  Closed.  When  door  is  left  open 
the  dark  leaks  out  quickly.” 

*  *  * 

Good  Grief 
PEANUTS 
B.ANNED 

— A  neat  head  and  kicker  by  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  for 
the  Reuter’s  story  from  Johannesburg  wliich  proclaimed  that  a 
girls’  high  school  had  banned  peanuts  and  peanut  butter  be¬ 
cause  both  are  considered  sexual  stimulants.  The  story  quoted 
a  health  department  oSicial's  comment  that  “there  is  no  sci- 
entihc  basis  for  such  a  belief.” 

*  *  * 

300  WOMEN  ASSEMBLE  FOR  MORE  POLITICAL  VICE— 
So  said  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard  headline.  The  story 
didn’t  live  up  to  the  headline,  being  a  follow-up  look  at  the 
women’s  political  caucus  in  Washington. 

*  *  * 

GEORGE  BURNS’  ACCOUNT  of  how  vaudevillians  used  to 
cull  jokes  from  a  newspaper  column  written  by  a  John  P. 
Medley  made  a  paragraph  hit  with  Allen  M.  Widem,  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  Burns  was  telling 
Dick  Cavett  that  another  comedy  team,  Block  &  Sully,  com¬ 
plained  that  one  such  joke  had  been  used  by  them  first  and 
“belonged”  to  their  act.  Burns  defended  his  rights:  “We  got 
it  out  of  the  early  edition!” 

*  *  * 

THE  POWER  OF  “THE” — Writers  and  copy  editors  have 
been  known  to  worry — worry — worry  over  the  use  of  too  many 
the’s.  E.  E.  Edgar’s  “Famous  Fables”  feature  in  a  tear  sheet 
from  the  Washington  Star  reports  a  newspaper  account  of  the 
closing  of  a  bank  in  Salem,  Nebraska.  Examiners  posted  the 
following  notice  on  the  bank’s  door:  “The  Bank  of  Salem  is  in 
possession  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.”  What  the  bank  examiners 
meant  of  course,  writes  Edgar,  was:  “The  Bank  of  Salem  is 
in  THE  possession  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.” 

*  *  * 

IN  PRAISE  OF  JOHN  CHAPMAN,  71,  who  has  become 
critic  emeritus  of  the  Neiv  York  Daily  Neivs,  Elliot  Norton’s 
column  appearing  in  the  Boston  Record  American,  recounted 
how  Chapman  embraced  Mary  Chase’s  play  “Harvey”  when  it 
moved  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

“Chapman  reported  in  his  notice  that  Harvey  had  left  the 
46th  Street  Theater  and  was  now  sitting  with  him  at  the  News 
office  as  he  typed  his  report.  Presently,  they  would  go  across 
the  street  for  a  drink.  On  him.  On  Chapman,  that  is.” 

*  *  * 

EYE,  EYES,  EYED — Allen  S.  Vialker,  who  writes  he  has 
been  whacking  Linotypes  and  Intertypes  since  1935,  notes  the 
“overworked  trend”  in  headlines  of  the  verb  “eye”  and  sends 
along  an  elaborate  paste-up  of  same  to  prove  the  point.  He 
sees  the  “Senate  Eyes  2  Proposals  to  End  War,”  and  “County 
Eyes  Parklands  Sleeting”  and  “Alexandria  Health  Chief 
Ouster  Eyed,”  and  even  “Pakistan  eyes  new  constitution”  etc. 
Walker,  who  is  with  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
then  adds  a  one-sentence  paragraph  to  his  letter:  “I  only  have 
I’s  for  your  column.” 

*  *  * 

OVER  A  COLLECTION  OF  SALAD  RECIPES  in  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times  the  other  day  ran  this  6-column  headline: 
“Salads  Will  Help  Put  Cool  Crispness  in  Summertime  Salads.” 
True,  how  true. 

*  # 

LAUGHS  FOR  S.ALE — A  classified  ad  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  got  a  double  run  since  Joe  Creason  picked  it  up 
for  his  column:  “Liquidation  of  hundreds  of  unneeded  pieces 
of  merchandise.  Electrical  boxes,  wire.  Other  items  too 
humorous  to  mention.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

7- 13 — International  Typographical  Union.  Diplomat  Hotel.  Hollywood,  Fla. 

8- 10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference. 
Read  House,  Chattanooga. 

15-17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Amarillo. 

15-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  sales  conference. 
Mount  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

15-19 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 

15-20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.  Aqua-Marine  Lodge,  Avon 
Lake.  Ohio. 

22-25 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia. 

22-25 — American  Society  of  Journalism  School  Administrators.  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

27-28 — UPl  editors  of  Oregon  &  Washington.  Sun  River,  Ore. 

27-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Blockade  Run¬ 
ner,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

27-31 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Jasper  Park  Lodge, 
Jasper,  Alberta. 


SEPTEMBER 

9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

II — Minnesota  Associated  Press.  Island  View  Lodge,  International  Falls. 
11-12 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  advertising  sales  seminar. 
Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield,  III. 

11- 12 — Ohio  newspaper  classified  clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 14 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 
12-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  labor  clinic.  Hershey 

Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

17-18 — UPl  editors  of  Pennsylvania.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17- 19 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Beach  Plaza  Motel, 
Ocean  City,  Md. 

18 -  Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Southern  region. 
Williamsburg  Lodge.  Williamsburg,  Va. 

22- 24 — ANPA-SNPA  Key  Executives  Conference.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Atlanta. 

23- 26 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Oglebay  Park,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 

24- 25 — Texas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Camelot  Inn,  Waco, 

Tex. 

25- 26 — North  Dakota  Associated  Press.  Town  House  Motor  Hotel,  Bismarck. 
25-26— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

25- 26 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

26- 27 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Westward  Hotel,  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — eastern  region. 
Lo  Chateau  Champlain,  Montreal. 

30-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn.  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.J. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  management  seminar.  Stouffer's  Uni¬ 
versity  Inn.  Columbus. 

3- 8 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

4- 6 — United  Press  International  Editors  Conference.  Ilikal  Hotel,  Honolulu. 

6- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Mt.  Royal 
Hotel,  Montreal. 

7- 9 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  111. 

9- 10 — Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Meeting.  Holiday  Inn  Down¬ 
town,  Topeka. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

12-16— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — western  region. 
Princess  Kaiulani  Hotel,  Honolulu. 
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a  newspaper  town. 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS  EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 

THE  OREGONIAN -OREGON 

Portland,  Oregon  97201.  Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers.  Inc..  (Metro  Suburbia)  In  Seattle  by  G.  A.  Wellington. 


JOURNAL 


Portland’s  two  “city”  dailies 
are  Oregon  newspapers. 
They  reach  8  out  of  10  in 
the  1 ,000,000  metro  market 
—and  deliver  more  than  half 
the  state  market  in  the 
bargain! 

It  figures  out  as  a  62% 
ADI  reach  — against  23%  for 
the  top  channel  and  40% 
for  the  top  magazine. 

Oregon.  It’s  our  kind 
of  town. 


PORTLAND  IS 


Editor  61. 


Robart  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


Publisher 

e  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wriqht  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2-I959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member.  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averace  net  paid  June  SO.  1971 — 25,627 
Rene\v.al  Rate — 75.09'7^ 


Ex-reporter^s  privilege 

A  (California  jntlge  h;is  outrageously  uiisiuiei  prcictl  aiitl  (  irt  uui- 
xcuted  that  state's  reporters  foulideiue  law.  Los  Aiiirelcs  Herald- 
i.xaaiiner  reporter  suctessfiillv  used  the  statute  iu  relusiiig  to  di 
Milge  the  source  of  his  iuloruiatioii  involving  a  confession  by  one  of 
the  ilefeudauts  iu  the  M;msou  case.  This  ajjpareutly  infuriated  the 
judge  sittiiyg  on  the  case. 

The  reporter  subsetpieutly  lelt  his  newspaper  job  to  work  for  the 
Los  .\u.geles  district  attorney.  The  judge  re-opened  the  old  dispute 
and  tried  to  compel  the  former  reporter  to  name  his  source.  On  the 
]M'ete\t  that  he  was  no  longer  a  reporter  when  he  refuseil  to  answer 
the  second  time,  the  judge  sentenced  him  to  jail  indefinitely  until 
he  agreed  to  divulge  his  source. 

I  he  assumption  that  ;i  reporter,  once  having  invoked  the  state’s 
lc“gal  protection  of  his  news  sources,  must  remain  a  reporter  per¬ 
manently  in  order  to  continue  under  that  protection  is  about  as  ab¬ 
surd  as  you  can  get. 

Editorial  writers 

The  “Profile  of  the  Editorial  Writer”  based  on  the  thoughts  of 
^12  jiersons  in  that  job  classification  confirms  sinne  thoughts  we  have 
held  and  reveals  information  not  previously  known. 

EKP  has  ventured  the  opinion  in  the  past  that  the  large  majority 
of  editorial  writers  are  not  forced  to  write  opinions  contrary  to  their 
own  by  a  whip-wielding  publisher.  Editors  and  publishers  of  like 
mind  tend  to  gravitate  together.  The  study  reports  that  more  than 
85%  of  them  are  never  or  rarely  compelled  to  write  editorials  con¬ 
trary  to  their  own  ideas  about  public  issues. 

Of  some  significance  is  the  revelation  that  a  large  number  of  them 
engaged  in  some  form  of  political  activity  beyond  voting  in  the  last 
election  even  though  of  them  agree  that  the  editorial  writer 

shoidd  avoid  membershi])  in  partisan  political  organizations  in  order 
to  jjreserve  impartial  judgment. 

We  agree  with  that  juinciple  and  would  like  to  see  all  of  them 
aitively  endorse  and  embrace  it. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schulti,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 

i 

.  General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1  10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

I 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 
Editor.  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Harry  H.  Yocherer, 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830:  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall  & 
Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone. 
415-421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc. 
Advertising  Representatives. 

I  Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
j  Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628- 
I  8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 


Advertising  advocacy 

We  are  relieved  to  see  the  E^S.  Court  of  Appeals  declare  that  a 
Eederal  Communications  (Commission  ban  on  paid  public  issue  an¬ 
nouncements  over  the  air  is  unconstitutional. 


London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


INDEX  TO  Tins  ISSUE 


There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  ECC’s  “fairness”  rule  it  will 
cause  difficulties  in  broadcast,  particularly  television,  offices.  But,  as 
E&P  pointed  out  July  10,  “advertising  means  advocacy,  promoting, 
calling  attention  to  a  product  or  an  idea.”  If  this  is  to  be  prohibited 
on  the  air,  proponents  ami  opponents  of  public  issues  virtually  would 
be  silenced  in  that  medium  and  it  Avouldn’t  be  long  before  someone 
suggested  it  also  be  banned  in  print.  That  vast  market  place  of  ideas 
ami  opinions  from  whidi  the  public  is  to  learn  and  make  its  choice 
in  this  democratic  system  would  be  sadly  reduced. 


Catch-lines  .  2 

j  People  .  22 

Photography  .  14 

'  Promotion .  26 

'  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  .  40 

I  Stock  Prices  .  40 

j  Syndicates  .  33 

Weekly  Editor .  16 
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letters 


ABOUT  WOMEN 

Women’s  Lib  is  mad  at  the  media,  and 
I  don’t  blame  them.  The  article  “She 
Aims  for  the  Gut”  (July  17)  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  offensive  way  newspapers 
and  magazines  write  about  women.  The 
old  “who,  what,  when,  where,  and  why” 
seems  to  he  thrown  to  the  wind  when  you 
write  about  a  “broad.” 

It  is  awfully  nice  that  Betty  Garrett  is 
“high-breasted”  and  “poured  into  a  tur¬ 
quoise  knit  dress”  and  that  she  has  “well¬ 
shaped  legs  tucked  under  her.”  I  also 
think  it  is  super  that  she  displays  “a 
graceful  gesture”  and  that  she  has  “vivid 
blue  almond  shaped  eyes.”  I  also  dig  the 
fact  that  “her  journalist’s  mind  stays  right 
on  the  job.”  However,  it  was  hard  as  hell 
getting  past  that  first  paragraph.  If  you 
want  to  tell  your  readers  about  a  reporter. 
I  don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  describe 
them  in  such  demeaning  terms. 

When  you  dealt  with  Mark  B.  Bollman 
in  your  “News — People  in  the  News,”  it 
seemed  to  be  rather  straight  forward.  I 
know  right  away  that  he  is  joining  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  as  executive  vice 
president-national  sales.  I  know  where  he 
comes  from  and  I  know  a  number  of  other 
things  about  him  immediately.  But  you 
didn’t  bother  to  let  me  know  if  he  was 
“vested.”  or  a  “six-footer,”  or  whether  he 
had  a  “winning  smile.”  Just  give  it  to  us 
straight — for  both  men  and  women.  We 
are  all  journalists. 

Virginia  Curtis 

Chicago 

(The  article  about  the  woman,  Betty 
Garrett,  was  written  by  another  woman, 
Cornelia  M.  Parkinson. — Ed.) 

*  *  •55- 

more  ABOUT  WOMEN 

The  profile  of  Betty  Garrett,  July  17, 
convinces  us  she  “cares  deeply”  about  her 
subject.  But  wby  should  such  a  talented 
reporter  be  forced  into  tbe  usual  mold  of 
stories  about  women  with  the  lead  de¬ 
scribing  her  “high-breasted  figure  poured 
into  a  tunpioise  knit  dress,  one  well¬ 
shaped  leg  tucked  under  her  .  .  .  ”?  E&P, 
after  all.  doesn’t  tell  us  about  the  new- 
managing  editor  at  XYZ  papers,  paunchy 
from  lack  of  exercise  and  looking  50  at 
age  40  due  to  jiremature  grey  in  his  hair. 
References  such  as  this,  particularly  as  a 
lead,  reinforce  the  prejudice  that  talented 
women  must  also  he  attractive.  What  if 
the  subject  had  been  a  dumpy  figure  wear¬ 
ing  dresses  down  to  her  ankles?  I  doubt 
we’d  have  been  given  such  a  lead. 

Jim  Hyatt 

Rocky  River,  0. 

■X-  -SI-  -x- 

EXTRA  INCOME 

The  letter  from  the  Miami  News  editor 
(July  17)  issue  failed  to  explain  why  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  do  outside 
work. 

The  only  reason  any  employe  takes  extra 
jobs  as  stringer  or  PR  copywriter  is  be- 
cau.se  the  stingy  employer  forces  him  to 
do  so  just  to  meet  basic  costs  of  living. 

S.  S.  Horn 

New  Orleans.  La. 


STOLEN  GOODS 

Your  editorial  “Receiving  Stolen  Prop¬ 
erty”  suggests  that  newspapers  have  an  in¬ 
herent  right  to  receive  stolen  property.  But 
first,  the  editor  of  E&P  should  learn  the 
meaning  of  a  Grand  Jury  investigation  be¬ 
fore  castigating  the  Nixon  administration 
simply  because  Mitchell  asks  for  a  Grand 
Jury  investigation  to  determine  if  any 
statutes  have  been  violated.  Most  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  most  newspaper  publishers,  I 
think,  feel  that  the  government  should  be 
jirotected  against  stolen  property,  whether 
it  be  secret  documents,  treasury  notes  or 
postage  stamps.  When  such  property  is 
stolen,  newspapers  should  not  expect  im¬ 
munity  if  they  have  violated  the  laws  on 
stealing  or  receiving  stolen  property. 
newspaper,  with  such  immunity,  could 
secretly  employ  someone  to  steal  docu¬ 
ments  out  of  the  courthouse,  federal  of¬ 
fices  and  the  like,  and  I  think  this  extends 
heyond  the  usual  investigative  procedures 
to  which  you  refer. 

Are  you  suggesting  that  newspapers 
have  no  responsibility  as  to  how  they  ob¬ 
tain  stolen  documents  and,  further,  do  you 
exclude  nothing?  Let  us  say,  for  example, 
that  someone  needed  some  information 
about  a  political  candidate  to  damage  his 
public  image,  and  a  newspaper  was  able 
to  bribe  someone  into  stealing  secret  docu¬ 
ments  from  census  records,  divorce  pro¬ 
ceedings,  juvenile  proceedings,  social 
worker  reports,  etc.,  etc.  that  would  re¬ 
veal  information  about  a  person’s  racial 
background  or  past  acts  that  were  not 
public  record  but  were  available.  This  is 
just  one  example  of  what  your  recom¬ 
mendation  suggests  because  we  have  ir¬ 
responsible  newspapers,  also. 

While  I  feel  the  New  York  Times,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  and  Washington  Post  had  every 
right  in  printing  the  Pentagon  papers,  I 
think  the  Justice  Department  has  a  stat¬ 
utory  obligation  to  determine  the  guilt  as 
to  how  these  papers  were  stolen  and  if 
anyone  violated  statutes  regarding  stolen 
property. 

I  firmly  believe  many  documents  are 
over-classified  and  it  now  appears  that  Mr. 
Ellsberg  selected  certain  documents  to  re¬ 
main  secret.  Even  though  the  net  result  of 
Ellsberg’s  act  may  be  for  the  public  good, 
and  I  think  it  was,  I  do  not  believe  that 
newspapers  should  consider  investigative 
duties  to  include  illegal  acts. 

I  especially  do  not  think  you  should 
condemn  the  Nixon  administration  for 
having  a  Grand  Jury  investigation  to  de¬ 
termine  if  a  law  was  violated.  If  you  want 
to  criticize  Nixon  for  the  present  post  of¬ 
fice  dilemma,  or  for  prolonging  the  war 
too  much,  I  would  support  your  efforts, 
but  not  for  calling  for  a  Grand  Jury  in¬ 
vestigation  when  it  is  a  fact  that  govern¬ 
ment  secrets  have  been  stolen.  Mitchell 
did  not  single  out  newspapers! 

R.  T.  Mayhill 

Knightstown,  Ind. 

(The  writer  is  publisher  of  Mayhill  Pub¬ 
lications — Tri-State  Trader,  Eastern  In¬ 
diana  Farmer  and  Knightstown  Banner.) 


INEQUITY 

1  asked  Ron  Ziegler,  White  House  press 
aide,  why  the  Item  was  not  invited  to 
President  Nixon’s  recent  press  conference 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  for  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  northeastern  states. 

One  of  his  flacks,  DeVan  L.  Shumway, 
who  rejoices  in  the  imposing  title  of  “As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Director  of  Communications 
for  the  Executive  Branch,”  replied  the  cut¬ 
off  point  was  “circulation  at  around  100,- 
000.”  (Ours  is  35,000.) 

This  widespread  over-recognition  of  the 
larger  papers  is  one  of  the  continuing 
inequities  of  U.S.  journalism. 

Charles  E.  Gallagher 

Lynn,  Mass. 

(The  tvriter  is  the  executive  editor  of 
the  Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item.) 


■X-  *  -x- 


'WELL,  THERE  GOES  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD!' 

Borgstedt,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


Short  Takes 

(He)  has  left  his  post  at  an  Episcopal 
church  to  seek  “wilder  experiences”  in 
the  ministry. — Washington  Post. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Diane  C  ,  daughter  of  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  C  ,  and  Mr.  Randall  R  ,  son 
of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R  ,  exchanged 
cows  at  the  Unity  Union  Church. — Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  Daily  Netvs. 

ijs  :fe  :fe 

APARTMENTS  TO  SHARE:  Male 
24  Gdn  apt.  Only  straight  moles  need 
respond. — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

The  touring  Vice  President  I’epre- 
sented  President  Nixon  at  the  glittering 
deception  given  for  300  diplomats,  wives 
and  officials ...  —  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press. 

*  *  * 

An  84-year-old  man  has  charged  that 
three  middle-aged  sisters  who  live  next 
door  beat  him  up — one  wdth  a  shovel, 
one  with  a  broomstick,  and  one  with  her 
can. — Minnea polis  Tnlnme. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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NewHbrk 

islhe 

lcisl¥rord 


I 


The  buck  ends  here,  in  decision  town. 
Especially  when  it  comes  to  allocating 
national  advertising  dollars.  Because  New 
York  accounts  for  some  60  per  cent  of  all 
U.S.  advertising  agency  national  billings. 
Which  makes  New  York  the  best  place 
to  sell  advertising.  How?  As  Parade  does. 
Through  The  New  York  Times. . .where  77 
per  cent  of  New  York  agencymen  assemble 
every  morning.  Call  Arthur  P.  Irving  Jr., 
Media  Advertising,  (212)  556-1455. 

To  make  the  last  word  count  in  your  favor. 


The  New  Kbrk  Times 
S^ls  NmKfTbrk. 


Hm  outomatk  Medio  iilon. 

not  Roing  to  tell  \tHiT\’’s  no  good — 
>t>u  know  \  N  *tt  w  ami  so  do  we — ljut  we  are 
^a\'ing  tlH*re  are  too  many  automatic  media 
plaas  l)ei:ig  Mtlvnitted  thW>e<layv. 

'fhe  pattern  is  asually  the  same.  Let  s 
face  it —your  budget  doesn't  go\  er>  faronT\' 
It's  a  cinch  you  can’t  co\’er  tlie  countr>-.  so 
the  ^)OtT\*  plan 
probably  calls  for: 

25  markets 

represent  irig  2  3rds 
of  >x>ur  Uisiness.  51 1 
gross  rat  ing  p<  >int.s  a 
week<alx)ut  se\en 
fti-secoml  cwnmer- 
ciaLsi  ami  your 
s’liedule  runs  Jor 

2t)  wet4ts. 

Souml  familiar? 

Yournanpeti- 
tKmproUiblyout* 
speiulsyou3or4to 
1—maylie  higher. 

He's  got  iIh*  cellars 
todothenalKinal 
.iol>.  plas  enough  left 
ovvrto  heavy  up  in 
key  mariiets. 

So.  you  wind 
tip  playing  his 
game  in  his  Inll  park  where  he  has  all 
thecloul. 

Wkat  CHI  yM  do  about  h? 

You  could  use  m*twixitT\’’.  but  you  run 
into  tile  same  prol>lem. 

Hus  some  otluTs.  If  yt*u  go  daytime,  you 
get  a  ''htg  at  almut  of  i!k*  h<wm*s— 

at  im  tsi.  No  mattei’  Ixnv  miH‘h  ttm  *qjend. 

Andon  lYimeTime^al  S23.tJdii 
|»er  mtl  siKt  — ytw  can  run  out  of 

money  l>etore  you  get  started.  Ami  you  still 
wind  up  hitting  the  heavy  viewer —ovtr 
and  over. 

So  why  t  Wi  you  hit  the  cwnpelilion 
wht*re  he  isn’t  — oi*  at  Iea<  where  he’s  wak. 
^\‘hat  you  m*ed  Itulois  think  “PrimeTime" 
in  print — Faratle  in  part  icubr.  In  htratle 
you  can  he  a  l>ig  trug  in  a  ixmd  U'cause 
Parade  has  all  the  guas. 


lOT 

Nothing  gets  read  likePanide...it's  in 
96  newsjiaper  markels...gets  into  17  millkxi 
homes...ha.sover:in  million  readers...reaches 
95%  of  them  in  the  first  w’eek...ha.s  fantastic 
flexibility  . The  we<4dies  aren’t  even  in  the  same 
league.  We  ivach  65%  or  mwe  of  the  homes  in 
most  of  our  mari(ets.That  makes  us  kx^  more 

_  ]ikeamaiorT\'net- 

wx)rk  than  a  w^ddy. 

And  on  our 
network  you  won't 
fight  the  duUer. 

And  you  won’t 
be  outgunned. 

We'd  bote  to  tell  oor 
story  M  55  words. 

Enough  of  the 
numbers  game. 

Think  alwut  this. 
Maybe  your 
prodtKt  needs  more 
than  30  seconds  a  few 
limesawed(.Any 
good  writer  will  tell 
you  that's  about  50 
to  55  words  read  ft^t. 
30  seconds  go 

_  by’ pretty  quidt  and 

whm  tlm*  are  gone, 
they  are  gone  fcH*  good,  only  the  clutter  is  left. 
But  there  is  something  permanent  aliout  an  ad 
in  Hirade...it  gets  I'cad. 

RMrfiiQdoyi 

Tlte  reader  spends  60  sectmds  with  each 
Huade  page.  C<xni>are  that  with  Reader's 
r>igest..J8...Good  Housekeeping.29... Ladies’ 
Home  .lounoal,  37. ..  McCall’s,  39.  It ’s  I  tretty 
<‘lear  Parade  is  aUmt  the  last  place  ytm  can 
gelorafford  a’*t)*l-se«ontl  spot? 

It’s  Ijocawse  Para<le  arri\  es  in  96  leading 
n  wspajKTs  on  “reading  day**—  Sunday,  w’hen 
ri'iading  the  Sunday  paper  is  as  much  a  tradi-, 
tion  U.S  ham  and  eggs. 

So.  if  I  were  a  product  manager  with 
S13MM  to  Apend  in  the  package  goods  held, 
Vfon*  I  automatically  went  toT\’.  I’d  think 
about  running  a  sdiedule  in  Parade. 

Wliat  do  you  think? 


IF  I  WERE  A 
PRODUa  MANAGER 
FOR  A  PACKAGE  GOODS 
BRAND  SPENDING 
$1.5MM,  HERE  ARE 
SOME  OF  THE  THINGS 
I'D  THINK  ABOUT  BEFORE 
AUTOMATKAUY 
GOING  TO  TV. 


Think  Pdrade. 


August  7,  1971 


E*P 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Editorial  writers  see  need 


Political  Partieipafien 
in  the  1970 
Election  Campaign 


to  curb  partisan  activities 


Level  of 

Participation  Frequency  Percent 


Gave  money,  bought  tickets  to  help  the 
campaign  of  one  of  the  parties  or 
candidates  56  16.42 


Active  in  public  affairs,  and 
involved  significantly  in  parti¬ 
san  politics,  the  average  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  sees  a  need  to  limit  in¬ 
volvement  to  retain  his  impar¬ 
tiality. 

This  attitude  emerges  from  a 
new  “Profile  of  the  Editorial 
Writer”  conducted  by  Assistant 
Professor  Cleveland  Wilhoit  and 
research  assistant  Dan  Drew  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  Indiana  University. 

The  project,  a  followup  to  a 
study  made  a  decade  ago,  was 
sponsored  by  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers. 

Summary  findings  from  the 
questionnaires  returned  by  372 
persons  last  March  are: 

The  editorial  writer’s  median 
age  is  48.4  years,  slightly 
younger  than  the  median  of  50 
years  reported  in  1962.  Only 
4.7  percent  of  the  respondents 
were  under  30,  and  45.3  percent 
were  over  51  years  of  age. 

Women  number  about  the 
same  among  editorial  writing 
ranks  as  they  did  a  decade  ago, 
2.4  percent. 

Baccalaureate  degrees  are 
held  by  82.8  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents,  an  increase  of  about 
10  percent  over  the  decade. 
M.A.  degrees  are  held  by  20.5 
percent.  An  additional  19.6  per¬ 
cent  have  done  some  graduate 
work,  and  half  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  have  participated  in  spe¬ 
cial  fellowship  programs  at 
colleges  and  universities.  Jour¬ 
nalism  was  the  major  subject 
at  either  the  undergraduate  or 
graduate  level  for  43.7  percent 
of  the  editorial  writers. 

The  1962  study  suggested  the 
editorial  writer  was  “well  re¬ 
warded”  for  his  work,  and  the 
latest  survey  suggests  he  re- 


Salaries  of  Editorial  Writers 


Range 

Percent 

$5,000-7,999 

4" 

1.23 

$8,000-10,999 

16 

4.92 

$11,000-13,999 

60 

18.46 

$14,000-16,999 

90 

27.69 

$17,000-19,999 

73 

22.46 

$20,000-22,999 

31 

9.54 

$23,000-25,999 

27 

8.31 

$26,000-28,999 

10 

3.08 

$29,000  or  more 

14 

4.31 

Total 

325 

100.00 

mains  so  in  the  1970’s.  The  me¬ 
dian  salary  estimate  has  risen 
from  $12,300  in  1962  to  $16,- 
751.  The  Consumer  Price  Index, 
however,  indicates  the  median 
salary  figure  for  1971  is  a  gain 
of  only  $606  over  the  decade’s 
rise  in  cost  of  living. 

An  ovemhelming  majority 
(83.7  percent)  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  say  their  salaries  compare 
well  with  those  of  other  news¬ 
paper  staff  members.  One-fifth 
of  the  respondents  are  under 
American  Newspaper  Guild  con¬ 
tracts,  and  they,  too,  say  over¬ 
whelmingly  that  their  salaries 
are  higher  than  other  depart¬ 
mental  personnel  salaries. 

Part-time  jobs 

About  one  third  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  writers  have  part-time 
jobs  such  as  teaching,  lecturing, 
consulting,  or  freelance  writing. 
Most  say  these  activities  are 
performed  primarily  for  finan¬ 
cial  gain.  Investments  provide 
additional  income  for  23.5  per¬ 
cent,  and  5.9  percent  are  officers, 
directors,  or  substantial  stock¬ 
holders  in  corporations. 

Most  editorial  writers  (71.4 
percent)  work  in  staffs  ranging 
from  one  to  four  full-time  edi¬ 
torial  writers.  About  half  of  the 
staffs  have  a  full-time  cartoon¬ 
ist;  44.2  percent  have  one  or 
more  full-time  columnists.  Only 
six  percent  say  their  editorial 
staffs  have  a  full-time  research 
assistant. 

About  80  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  are  full-time  on  the 
editorial  page,  but  only  36  per¬ 
cent  of  them  say  they  spend 
three-quarters  or  more  of  their 
time  researching  and  writing 
editorials. 

Slightly  less  than  half  of  the 
editorial  writers  (48.5  percent) 
say  they  are  never  assigned  a 
specific  field  on  which  to  com¬ 
ment.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  respondents  write  signed 
columns,  but  only  21.8  percent 
do  so  regularly. 

In  researching  and  writing 
editorials,  the  most  frequently 
consulted  human  sources  are 
beat  reporters  and  public  of¬ 
ficials.  A  majority  say  they 
seldom  (38.3  percent)  or  never 
(46.3  percent)  are  compelled 


to  write  editorials  that  are  con¬ 
trary  to  their  own  ideas  about 
an  issue. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  editorial  writers  say  they 
are  very  satisfied  (67.27  per¬ 
cent)  or  satisfied  (29.7  percent) 
in  newspaper  work.  A  closer 
look  at  the  data  suggests  the 
older  respondents  are  more 
likely  than  the  younger  to  re¬ 
port  they  are  very  satisfied  with 
their  job.  Most  (63.95  percent) 
say  they  expect  to  remain  in 
editorial  writing,  but  22.5  per¬ 
cent,  primarily  the  younger  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  expect  to  move 
into  management. 

A  significant  minority  (35.8 
percent)  of  those  responding 
say  they  are  unsatisfied  with 
their  editorial  staffs.  Of  these, 
over  half  are  unhappy  about  the 
size  of  the  staff  and  suggest' 
they  need  more  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  and  research  assistants.  The 
remainder  listed  lack  of  com¬ 
petence  and  versatility  of  the 
staff  as  reasons  for  dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

Political  Participation 

Editorial  writers  are  about 
evenly  divided  between  those 
who  classify  themselves  politi¬ 
cally  as  independents  and  those 
who  say  they  are  Democrats 
(30.5  percent)  or  Republicans 
(17.1  percent).  With  increasing 
age,  there  is  a  slight  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  independ¬ 
ents  and  those  who  consider 
themselves  Republican.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  respondents 
(96  percent)  say  they  voted  in 
the  1970  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions,  and  16.3  percent  say  they 
have  held  either  elective  or  ap¬ 
pointive  public  office. 

The  question  was:  “As  of  to¬ 
day,  which  of  the  following  best 
describes  your  political  lean¬ 
ings?”  The  responses: 


Political  Leanings 

Percent 

Democrat 

102 

30.54 

Republican 

57 

17.07 

Independent 

161 

48.20 

Independent 

Republican 

3 

.90 

Independent 

Democrat 

1 

.30 

Other 

10 

2.99 

Total 

33r 

100.00 

Attended  meetings,  rallies,  dinners  or 
similar  functions  not  required  by 
person's  job.  54  17.30 

Talked  with  individuals  urging  them  to 
vote  for  one  of  the  parties  or 
candidates  54  15.84 

Wrote  and/or  delivered  speeches 
for  one  of  the  parties 
or  candidates  9  2.64 

Other  16  4.69 

None  197  57.77 

Total  14i  IU.60  ' 


More  than  66  percent  say 
their  employer  discourages  pub¬ 
lic  participation  in  politics  by 
editorial  writers.  Most  (78.4 
percent)  say  they  agree  that 
the  editorial  writer  should 
avoid  membership  in  partisan 
political  organizations  in  order 
to  preserve  impartial  judgment 
on  public  issues.  Despite  this, 
a  large  number  engaged  in 
some  form  of  political  activity 
beyond  voting  in  the  1970  Con¬ 
gressional  elections.  Forty-two 
percent  either  contributed 
money,  attended  rallies,  at¬ 
tempted  to  persuade  others  to 
vote  for  a  particular  candidate, 
or  wrote  a  candidate’s  speeches 
in  1970. 

A  minority  (29.03  percent) 
of  the  editorial  writers  say  they 
belong  to  no  public  affairs  or¬ 
ganizations.  45  percent  belong 
to  civic,  religious,  fraternal,  or 
veterans  groups;  30.5  percent 
are  members  of  non-profit 
boards,  and  10.85  percent  belong 
to  district,  municipal,  or  state 
boards  or  agencies. 

Most  of  the  respondents 
(56.12  percent)  live  in  the  city 
in  which  their  newspaper  is 
published,  but  a  closer  look 
shows  a  marked  tendency 
toward  suburban  living  as  the 
size  of  the  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  increases. 

Prestige  of  the  Profession 

Editorial  writers  surveyed 
were  asked  to  select  from  a 
standard  list  of  41  occupations 
those  they  thought  most  per¬ 
sons  consider  higher  in  prestige 
than  editorial  writing.  The  av¬ 
erage  writer  selected  only  nine 
occupations.  By  rank,  the  occu¬ 
pations  viewed  as  more  pres¬ 
tigious  are  these:  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  presidential  cabi¬ 
net  member,  novelist,  mayor  of 
a  large  city,  nuclear  physicist, 
state  governor,  representative 
in  Congress,  and  physician. 
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Gannett  buys 
Binghamton 
a.m.  tabloid 

The  149-year-old  Siin-Bulle- 
tin,  a  morning  tabloid  with  25,- 
000  circulation  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gannett  Group  on 
August  1  with  the  acquisition 
of  Sun  Bulletin  Inc.  by  the 
Binghamton  Press  Company 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Gannett 
Company  Inc. 

Beginning  Monday,  August  2, 
the  Sun-Bulletin  was  published 
from  the  modern  Press  building 
on  Vestal  Parkway,  a  few  miles 
outside  of  downtown  Bingham¬ 
ton. 

David  Bernstein  continues  as 
editor  and  Harry  S.  Milligan  as 
general  manager  of  the  Sun- 
Bulletin,  which  they  have  op¬ 
erated  as  a  team  since  leaving 
the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Record, 
where  they  pioneered  in  offset 
printing  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

William  H.  Hill,  a  Southern 
Tier  political  leader,  sold  the 
Binghamton  Sun  to  Bernstein 
and  Milligan  on  .June  30,  1960. 
Two  months  later  they  bought 
the  afternoon  Endicott  Bulletin 
from  James  H.  Ottaway  and 
discontinued  it. 

‘Reluclaiit  hnycT’ 

Announcing  the  purchase  of 
the  Sun-Bulletin,  Orb  C.  Reeder, 
president  of  the  Binghamton 
Press,  said,  “We  are  a  reluctant 
buyer.  We  have  declined  to  con¬ 
sider  such  a  move  in  the  past. 
We  do  so  now  to  keep  the  Sun- 
Bulletin  in  business  and  to 
maintain  two  separate  and  com- 
l)eting  newspapers  for  readers 
in  this  area.” 

The  Press  has  an  evening  cir¬ 
culation  of  77,000  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  circulation  of  80,- 
000.  Started  in  1904,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  absorbed  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Leader  early  in  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  became  a  Gannett 
property  in  1943. 

The  Sun-Bulletin  was  founded 
in  1822  as  the  Broome  County 
Republican.  It  became  the  Daily 
Republican  in  1849,  the  Repub¬ 
lican-Herald  in  1910,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  in  1919  and  soon  af¬ 
terward  the  Binghamton  Su7i. 
It  i)ublished  a  Sunday  edition 
from  November,  1921  to  April, 
1922. 

Operated  at  a  l<»ss 

Bernstein  and  Milligan,  in  a 
joint  statement,  said  they  op¬ 
erated  the  Sun-Bulletin  at  a  loss 
for  many  years.  It  seemed  to  be 
headed  toward  financial  health 
in  the  mid-1960s,  but  “deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  economy  liegan  to 
affect  the  viability  of  the  Sun- 


Bulletin  and  it  became  apparent 
that  this  proud  old  newspaper 
could  not  survive,  much  less 
l>rosper,  without  resources  larg¬ 
er  than  we  have  been  able  to 
provide  by  ourselves.” 

Bernstein  and  Milligan  said 


they  turned  to  the  Gannett  or¬ 
ganization  as  the  logical  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  Sun-Bulletin.  “Af¬ 
ter  many  hesitations,”  they  said, 
“Gannett  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  the  acquisition.” 

The  Gannett  Group,  they 


added,  has  made  specific  as¬ 
surances  that  the  personality 
and  individuality  of  the  Sun- 
Bulletin  will  be  preserved. 

It  was  understood  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  arrangement. 


Deal  made  for  Star-Bulletin 
newspapers  to  join  Gannett 


Gannett  Company  Inc.,  based  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  will  acquire  the  newspapers  owned  by 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Inc.  in  a  tax-free  stock 
exchange  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

At  the  signing  ceremony  in  Honolulu  were 
Chinn  Ho,  chairman  of  Star-Bulletin;  Paul  Mil¬ 
ler,  chairman  of  Gannett;  Alexander  S.  Ather¬ 
ton,  president  of  Star-Bulletin;  and  Allen  H. 
Xcuharth,  president  of  Gannett. 

The  transaction,  subject  to  ratification  by 
di lectors  of  Gannett  and  directors  and  share¬ 
holders  of  Star-Bulletin,  may  be  completed  in 
alwut  six  weeks.  Because  there  are  so  few  Star- 
Bulletin  stockholders  it  won’t  be  necessary  for 
either  company  to  prepare  extensive  proxy 
statements  as  required  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

Details  of  the  deal  were  not  disclosed  but 
the  announcement  said  it  is  being  structured  to 
(jualify  as  a  pooling  of  interests  for  financial 
accounting  purposes. 

The  j)ackage  contains: 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  an  evening  paper 
with  128,000  circulation; 

A  majority  interest  in  the  Simday  Star-Btil- 
letin  &  .Advertiser,  which  has  a  circulation  of 
179,000; 

Huntington  (W.Va.)  Heiald-D input ch,  with 
50,000  morning  circulation; 

Hiaitington  Advertiser,  16,500  evening; 

Sundaii  Herald-Dispatch  &  .Advertiser,  56,- 
000; 

Dickinson  (N.Dak.)  Press,  7,000; 

Substantially  all  of  the  stock  of  Guam  Pulv 
lications  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Pacific  Daily 
News,  12,000  morning  and  Sunday,  and  Guam 
Dateline,  about  14,000. 

With  six  more  dailies,  the  Gannett  group  will 
have  a  total  of  50  making  it  the  largest  list 
under  one  ownership  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  its  daily  papers,  the  Utica  (Mich.)  Sentinel, 
has  just  been  converted  back  to  twice-weekly. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York  media  broker 
and  consultant,  represented  Star-Bulletin  in  the 
negotiations  that  began  several  months  ago.  The 
agreement  in  principle  was  reached  while  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Ho  were  on  a  tour  of  the  Far  East 
recently. 

Ho,  a  Hawaiian  financier,  got  into  the  new’s- 


paper  business  in  1962  when  his  hui  (syndicate) 
of  friends  and  political  leaders  of  the  island 
state  paid  $11.3  million  for  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  and  its  affiliated  businesses,  including 
the  Hilo  Herald-Tribune,  radio  and  television 
stations,  and  an  interest  in  a  commercial  print¬ 
ing  company. 

Star-Bulletin  sold  off  all  of  the  properties  ex¬ 
cept  the  daily-Sunday  newspaper,  then  formetl 
a  joint  agency  with  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
Both  newspapers  are  published  from  the  same 
plant  and  Star-Bulletin  owns  the  majority  share 
of  Haw’aii  Newspaper  Agency  Inc. 

In  the  last  two  years.  Ho  and  his  associates 
expanded  their  publishing  empire,  first  to  Guam 
wnth  the  purchase  of  the  Daily  News  and  the 
establishment  of  Dateline  to  serve  the  whole 
island  territory’.  Next  they  came  to  the  main¬ 
land  and  bought  the  Dickinson  paper. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Star-Bulletin  pur¬ 
chased  the  Huntington  newspapers.  Manno 
seiwed  as  broker-consultant  in  this  transaction, 
as  he  did  in  the  original  Honolulu  purchase. 

After  signing  the  agreement  in  Honolulu  this 
week.  Miller  remarked:  “Today’s  proposed  move 
by  Gannett  into  the  Pacific  is  of  historic  sig¬ 
nificance  for  American  new'spaper  publishing. 
The  Pacific  area  is  alive  with  growth  and  prom¬ 
ise.” 

The  merger,  he  added,  would  strengthen  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  political  ties  between  Main¬ 
land  U.S.  and  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Ho  praised  the  wrork  of  his  colleagues,  Ather¬ 
ton  and  the  late  James  H.  Couey  Jr.,  in  expand¬ 
ing  the  Star-Bulletin  frontiers.  Atherton, 
whose  family  has  long  been  interested  in  busi¬ 
ness  development  in  the  Pacific  area,  joined  Ho 
in  saying  they  decided  to  become  part  of  the 
Gannett  organization  “because  the  Gannett  peo¬ 
ple  are  our  kind  of  people,  known  for  the  em¬ 
phasis  they  and  all  their  associated  newspa¬ 
pers  place  on  community  service.” 

Chinn  Ho  has  a  variety  of  business  interests, 
such  as  the  Ilikai  Hotel  in  Honolulu,  the  Ma- 
kaha  Hotel  and  Country  Club,  a  vast  condo¬ 
minium  apartment  development  in  the  Makaha 
area  and  another  in  the  Diamond  Head  section. 
He  has  several  projects  for  land  development 
and  business  on  Guam  and  neighboring  islands 
and  in  the  Far  East. 


Moore  buys  paper 

Thomas  Sutton  Moore,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Texas  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
a  Houston  suburb,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Cheney  (Kans.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  from  Floyd  and  Norma 
Souders.  The  transaction  was 
handled  by  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Kansas  media  broker. 


Booth  stoek  split 

Shareholders  of  Booth  New’s- 
l)apers  Inc.,  publisher  of  eight 
Michigan  dailies,  voted  for  a  2- 
for-1  stock  split,  increasing  the 
authorized  common  shares  from 
3  million  to  6  million.  Gordon 
H.  Craig,  president,  said  there 
are  nowr  more  than  1,000  share¬ 
holders. 


Adman  buys  papers 

George  E.  Williams,  who  was 
an  advertising  salesman  for  the 
Warrensburg  (Mo.)  Daily  Star 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Williams  have 
purchased  the  Lincoln  (Mo.) 
New  Era,  Cole  Camp  (Mo.) 
Courier,  Shoppers  Guide  and 
Missouri  Camper  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Hutcheson. 
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Klein  indicates  he  won’t  stay 
with  Nixon  for  second  term 


By  Oaijj  Toinkiiisoii 

Herbert  Klein,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  the  Nixon  Administration,  indi¬ 
cated  to  E&P  this  week  there  is  a  good 
chance  he  won’t  stay  in  the  government  if 
the  President  wins  a  second  term. 

His  possible  decision  to  leave  Washing¬ 
ton  is  not  an  indication  of  dissatisfaction 
with  presidential  policies  but  a  desire  to 
return  to  private  life. 

Interviewed  Monday  at  his  office  close 
to  the  White  House,  Klein  told  E&P,  “I 
plan  to  stay,  at  least  at  the  start  (of  a 
second  term).  It’s  a  long  time  in  govern¬ 
ment  service.  I  haven’t  made  up  my  mind 
yet  but  it’s  easily  possible  I  won’t  stay 
the  full  time.  But  I  do  plan  to  stay 
through  the  elections  and  some  time  af¬ 
ter.” 

Immediately  prior  to  becoming  Nixon’s 
director  of  communications  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  1968  and  then  for  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  Klein  was 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Unum, 
a  Copley  newspaper. 

Newspapers  or  bruudeasting 

Asked  if  he  plans  to  return  to  newspa- 
l)er  work  when  he  does  leave  Washington, 
he  said,  “I’m  certainly  interested  but  I 
haven’t  made  up  my  mind.  It  depends  on 
when  I  have  a  really  good  chance  to  think 
if  I’ll  go  back  to  newspapers  or  perhaps 
to  broadcasting.  I  want  to  stay  in  a  field 
that  is  allied  wdth  the  media.” 

Klein  has  never  actually  held  a  Job  in 
broadcasting  but  indicated  that  he  has 
gained  much  experience  in  his  present 
position  and  in  political  campaigns.  “I’ve 
spent  considerable  time  on  the  air,”  he 
said. 

He  professed  to  being  at  ease  in  front 
of  a  microphone  “pretty  much  most  of 
the  time.  When  tv  was  developing  po¬ 
litical  coverage,”  he  said  further,  “work¬ 
ing  in  the  Nixon  campaigns,  (he  was 
press  secretary  for  Nixon  when  he  was 
Vice  President)  I  got  used  to  walking 
down  the  aisle  of  a  convention  hall  and 
having  a  mike  put  in  my  face  to  answer 
questions  without  having  time  to  think 
al)out  it.” 

The  President  himself  has  not  indi¬ 
cated  what  his  plans  are  for  the  ’72  elec¬ 
tion.  Questions  concerning  politics  are 
ruled  out  of  order  at  news  conferences. 

Klein  said  the  President  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  execution  of  his  job. 
“Whatever  he  could  say  about  politics,” 
Klein  said  half  humorously,  “would  only 
be  speculative  and  newsmen  have  been 
able  to  do  that  without  his  help.” 

In  answering  criticism  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  pi  ess  conferences  are  too  infre¬ 
quent,  Klein  hinted  there  might  be  one 
in  the  near  future  when  he  said,  “I  think 
if  you  look  at  the  trend  (of  press  con¬ 
ferences)  it’s  a  little  bit  cyclical.  In  some 
periods  there  are  more  questions  to  be 
answered.  We’ve  had  a  little  lull  now 
which  overlaps  the  time  the  President  is 
working  with  Dr.  (Henry)  Kissinger 
planning  that  (China)  trip  and  some 


other  important  things  but  I  expect  there 
will  be  another  conference  soon.”  (The 
President  met  with  reporters  on  Wednes- 
day.) 

Under  discussion 

Klein  himself  is  not  sure  at  this  point 
whether  he  will  make  the  trip  to  China 
with  the  President  and  said  of  press  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  trip,  “I  don’t  believe 
there  is  any  discussion  completed  yet.  We 
have  a  lot  of  people  who  want  to  go.” 

In  a  1963  speech  Klein  proposed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  what  he  called  a 
“trend”  toward  goveimment  control  of 
news.  Commenting  on  this  “trend”  eight 
years  later  Klein  admitted  that  he  “looks 
at  it  with  some  bias,  but  I  think  the  news¬ 
paper  people  think  it’s  better.  If  you  look 
at  reports  on  this  office.  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
reports  and  others,  they  indicate  that 
we’ve  opened  more  doors  for  them  to  get 
to  people.” 

When  questioned  on  the  government’s 
stand  with  regard  to  the  publication  of 
the  Vietnam  war  policy  documents,  Klein 
explained,  “when  you’re  talking  about  the 
Pentagon  Papers  you’re  talking  about  de- 
classification.  The  effort  directed  from  the 
President  has  been  we’re  going  to  have  an 
open  administration  and  you  have  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  over-classification.  We 
stress  that  but  still  some  of  it  goes  on 
just  because  it’s  human  nature,  but  I 
think  we’ve  decreased  it.  We’ve  also 
speeded  up  the  process  of  declassification. 
When  y'ou  look  at  how  much  has  been 
classified  over  the  years  it  is  an  ovei’- 
whelming  task.  I  think  there  are  75  mil¬ 
lion  pages  of  classified  documents  on  the 
Korean  war  alone.” 

Klein  mentioned  that  he  didn’t  feel  the 
President’s  image  with  the  press  was  in¬ 
jured  “to  any  great  degree”  by  the  inci- 
tlent  with  the  Pentagon  Papers.  “You  can 
have  differences  on  a  particular  issue,”  he 
said,  “without  making  it  appear  that  you 
differ  on  all  issues,  or  agree  on  all  issues.” 

More  disapproved 

But  he  reported  that  “most  papers  I 
know  of  commented  one  way  or  another 
so  we  saw  a  lot  of  them  and  I’d  have  to 
say  more  were  adverse  to  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  position  than  were  favorable.  I  feel 
the  reasons  why  we  were  taking  this  ac¬ 
tion  were  not  clear.” 

In  the  court  action  over  the  Pentagon 
Papers  Klein  saw  a  clear  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  question  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  inquiry  into  the  printing  of  the  pa¬ 
pers.  “I  don’t  think  there  was  a  full  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  government’s  side  of 
the  case  which  was  basically  tbe  necessity 
of  protecting  national  security,”  he  said. 

As  to  the  President’s  news  briefing, 
Klein  explained  that  he  gets  a  daily  con¬ 
densation  of  reports  from  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices;  a  summary  of  subjects  from  net¬ 
work  broadcasts  of  the  previous  evening; 
some  reviews  of  shows  with  political  com- 


Herbert  Klein 

nientary  and  personalities;  a  summary  of 
comment  and  news  from  daily  newspa¬ 
pers;  an  editorial  of  the  day;  and  once 
a  week,  a  summary  from  news  and  other 
magazines. 

The  editorials,  he  related,  include  those 
from  some  of  the  smaller  dailies  and 
weekly  newspapers,  but  only  on  an  oc¬ 
casional  basis.  “We  don’t  have  as  many 
of  them  because  we  don’t  see  as  many. 
The  way  the  President  know's  what  some 
of  these  papers  are  saying  is  that  fre¬ 
quently  an  editor  or  publisher  will  write 
to  me  or  to  the  President  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  and,  in  the  main,  the  President 
sees  them.” 

Klein  himself  comes  in  contact  with  the 
nation’s  smaller  newspapers  through  his 
))articipation  in  press  association  meet¬ 
ings. 

His  general  impression  of  the  local 
newsmen  he  has  met  is  summed  up  in 
his  words,  “there  are  some  very  good 
newspapermen  in  the  small  cities.  They 
ask  quite  good  questions.  Anybody  who 
has  the  idea  that  the  only  good  newsmen 
ai’e  on  large  papers  hasn’t  really  looked 
at  small  papers.” 

Putting  a  flower  in  the  lapel  of  small 
newspapers,  Klein  pointed  out  that  the 
President,  “feels  the  editorials  have  more 
impact  per  person,  in  readership,  than 
those  of  a  larger  paper,  partly  because 
people  know  that  editor  and  he’s  more 
responsible  to  them,  more  directly.  We 
feel  there  is  a  major  impact  in  the  com¬ 
ment  by  a  small  newspaper  and  one  which 
is  often  overlooked.” 

Started  a  weekly 

Klein,  in  1950,  along  with  a  college 
buddy,  Reavis  Winkler,  now  vicepresident 
of  Metromedia,  were  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  Wyvemwood  News,  a  Los 
Angeles  weekly  which  is  still  publishing. 
It  was  a  means  of  raising  money  for  added 
income  for  the  two,  fresh  out  of  college. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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‘All  business  is  local’  as  ANPA 
fund-raisers  go  to  publishers 


With  more  than  $4,000,000  in 
advance  >?ifts  and  ))ledp:es  in 
hand,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  is  cari-ying  its  Endowment 
Campaign  to  publishers  from 
coast  to  coast. 

The  campaign  was  officially 
launched  at  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  in  April.  Its  goal  is  a  $10,- 
000,000  Endowment  which  will 
finance  a  wide-ranging  educa¬ 
tional  program  to  strengthen  a 
free  press  in  America. 

Under  the  leadershiji  of  cam¬ 
paign  chairman  John  I.  Taylor, 
president  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
ANPA  Foundation  trustees  and 
local  publishers  organized  15 
regional  meetings  in  May  and 
June  at  which  Stewart  R.  Mac¬ 
donald,  executive  director  of  the 
Foundation,  presented  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  detail. 

In  the  Fall,  25  more  meetings 
w'ill  be  held  in  other  states.  Vol¬ 
unteer  Teams  in  each  area  are 
following  up  with  personal  calls 
on  newspaper  owners,  seeking 
pledges  to  the  Endowment  over 
a  five-year  period. 

Taylor  called  the  $4  million 
in  pre-campaign  pledges  a 
strong  endorsement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  objectives.  “It  is  clear 
that  the  business  needs  and 
wants  this  program  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  support  it,”  he  said. 

The  advance  fund  includes  16 
contributions  of  $100,000  and 
up,  \\nth  two  $500,000  gifts  set¬ 
ting  the  pace.  They  resulted 
from  calls  on  a  few  publishers 
and  newspaper  groups  made  in 
1970  and  in  1971  by  Taylor  and 
Macdonald  with  assistance  of 
Foundation  trustees.  These  calls 
are  continuing  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

More  than  $100,000  from  14 
donors  has  been  pledged  as  a 


result  of  the  15  meetings  in  May 
and  June,  Macdonald  said. 

Taylor  urged  publishers  to  at¬ 
tend  the  information  meeting 
scheduled  in  their  areas  and  to 
respond  to  the  call  if  they  are 
asked  to  ser\'e  on  local  commit¬ 
tees. 

Attendance  at  the  area  meet¬ 
ings  has  been  good,  according 
to  Macdonald.  Publishers  have 
come  from  hundreds  of  miles 
away  to  attend. 

The  meetings  consist  of  an 
introduction  by  the  local  host, 
usually  a  trustee  of  ANPA 
Foundation,  followed  by  a  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Program  for  the 
Seventies  by  Macdonald.  A 
question  and  answer  period  fol¬ 
lows.  The  most  commonly  asked 
question,  Macdonald  said,  is  not 
surprisingly,  “How  much  should 
I  give?” 

Macdonald  said  the  question 
is  usually  answered  this  way. 

“It’s  impossible  to  suggest  an 
‘average’  gift  that  would  be  fair 
to  all.  However  in  estimating 
the  kind  of  giving  necessary  to 
reach  $10  million,  gifts  ranging 
from  $5,000  to  $100,000  and  up 
will  be  needed.  A  newspaper 
will  give  in  accordance  with  its 
interest  in  the  program  and  its 
financial  capability.” 

To  provide  some  guidance  the 
Foundation  tnastees  adopted  a 
plan  of  share  giving.  Shares  of 
$5,000,  $10,000,  $25,000,  and 
$100,000  spread  out  over  the 
five-year  pledge  period  are  sug¬ 
gested  levels  of  giving. 

Another  frequently  asked 
question  is  “Why  an  Endow¬ 
ment?  Why  not  annual  contri¬ 
butions  or  an  across-the-board 
assessment?”  The  answer: 

“An  exhaustive  investigation 
of  both  endowment  and  annual 
giving  methods  convinced  the 


Trustees  that  the  endowment 
approach  was  the  soundest  and 
fairest  procedure. 

“Endowment  is  the  time- 
tested  technique  used  by  all  pri¬ 
vately  supported  colleges  and 
universities  and  other  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions  to  assure  fi¬ 
nancial  stability.  An  endowment 
removes  the  need  for  expensive 
and  precarious  year-to-year  so¬ 
licitation.  Annual  giving  would 
demand  an  immense  amount  of 
publisher  and  staff  time  which 
could  better  be  spent  on  dev'el- 
oping  the  Foundation  program. 
.Actually,  an  as.sessment  ap¬ 
proach  makes  no  sense,  since 
the  ANPA  Foundation  has  no 
members  to  assess.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  is  a  tax-exempt  organiza¬ 
tion  serving  the  general  public. 
Its  only  ‘members’  are  its 
trustees.” 

A  related  question  is  “Why 
not  just  increase  ANPA  dues 
and  use  that  money  for  ANPA 
Foundation  progi’ams?”  In 
other  words,  “Is  a  Foundation 
really  necessary?” 

The  answer  to  this  question, 
Macdonald  said,  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  Foundation  pro¬ 
gram: 

“A  foundation  provides  the 
way  our  society  has  established 
for  private  individuals  and  con¬ 
cerns  to  carry  out  programs  of 
broad  public  interest.  Tax  laws 
provides  ways  that  donors  can 
provide  funds  to  a  foundation 
for  furthering  these  purposes. 
Thus  publishers  can  give  to 
ANPA  Foundation  through 
their  wills.  They  can  give  gifts 
to  the  Foundation  and  deduct 
them  as  charitable  contribu¬ 
tions.  Such  gifts  could  not  be 
accepted  by  the  ANPA,  a  trade 
association  established  to  fur- 
{Continued  on  page  31) 


ROBERT  MITCHELL,  publisher  of 
the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  at 
ANPA  Foundation  meeting  in 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


CROSBY  BOYD,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Washington  Star,  an  ANPA 
Foundation  trustee,  at  Maryland- 
D.C.  meeting. 


J.  E.  TONKIN,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  &  Republic,  W.  J.  PEN- 
NINTON,  Seattle  Times,  and  JOHN  McCLELLAND,  Longview 
News,  discuss  ANPA  endowment  in  the  Canlis  Restaurant,  Seattle. 


JOHN  MONTGOMERY,  Junction 
City  Union,  and  PETER  MAC¬ 
DONALD,  Harris  Newspapers,  at 
the  Downtown  Topeka  Club  for 
Kansas  area  meeting. 


HOWARD  B.  WILSON,  Caroll 
(Iowa)  Times-Herald,  and  AL¬ 
BERT  EFNER,  Ottumwa  (Iowa) 
Courier,  at  the  Des  Moines  Club. 

EDITOR  a:  P 


HENRY  CONLAND  Catskill 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Mail,  and  ALTON 
SLITER,  Troy  Record,  at  meeting 
in  the  new  home  of  the  Capital 
Newspapers  near  Albany. 
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At  New  York  Times,  science  staff 
doesn’t  work  in  a  routine  pattern 


New  York.  But  if  you  take  a 
little  time  to  investigate,  you 
find  that  the  whole  country  is 
suffering  from  an  energy  crisis. 
In  practical  terms,  this  means  a 
lot  of  factors,  a  lot  of  repor- 
torial  resources,  and  a  lot  of 
time.  So  it  takes  more  men. 


Bv  Eugene  H.  Kone 


, _  ,  ,  .V  u  •  •  i.  more  money,  more  time,  more 

were  happy  when  the  physicist  ,  -n  .  .  n  Vu  *  j 

1 u  i.,  skill  to  tell  the  story — and  the 

learns  a  little  more  about  what  s  ,  4.  •  •  1  u  u 

It  started  with  Peary’s  ex-  He  fits  into  an  environmental  happening  in  biology,  but  frank-  ,  to  be  much 

pedition  to  the  North  Pole  and  quartet  that  also  includes  prize-  ly,  we’re  most  interested  in  than  a  colunin.  It  may 

still  continues — the  love  affair  winning  Gladwin  Hill,  who  is  telling  the  story  to  the  lay  out  in  installments, 

of  the  New  York  Times  with  national  environmental  cori-es-  reader.”  are  subjects,  he 

the  mysteries,  excitement,  pondent;  E.  W.  Kenworthy,  who  Hank  did  a  stint  as  a  foreign  ^ 

beauty,  and  logic  of  the  fron-  is  based  in  Washington;  and  correspondent  and  has  come  up  .}  a  routine  news  pattern 
tiers  of  science.  Carr  V.  Van  David  Bird,  who  deals  with  the  through  the  news  ranks.  He  feels  that  revisions  have  to  be  made 

Anda  and  Adolph  Ochs  pi-ovided  environment  in  the  New  York  that  any  science  writing  and  I?  .  u  P^®®®utation. 

the  initial  impetus  for  an  or-  area.  editing  program  must  be  fun-  Periodically  he  has  en^neered 

ganized,  journalistic  assault  on  The  Times  science  news  de-  neled  through  the  sociology,  an-  u  number  of  special  supplements 

the  unknown.  partment  is  more  than  just  a  thropology,  and  culture  of  the  subjects  as  computers. 

Now  a  team  of  writers  under  collection  of  talented  individuals  newspaper  office.  “Some  science  the  piocess  ot  innovation,  uian  s 


Henry  R.  Lieberman,  director  who  turn  out  prize-winning  ar-  reporters  write  essays,  not  news- 


vision  of  the  future,  the  first 


of  science  and  education  news,  is  tides.  What  makes  the  Times  paper  stories,”  he  says.  “Essays  flight  to  the  moon,  education  and 
carving  out  shining  reputations  operation  different  is  its  unique  are  fine,  but  news  stories  require  the  1J70  s. 

for  knowledgeable  reporting  of  structure,  its  operations,  and  its  handles.  The  poor  copy  reader  .  Supplements  are  the  excep- 

science,  medicine,  and  technol-  philosophy  and  influence  on  the  has  to  make  the  point  succinctly  t'ou  rather  than  the  noi*m,  he 
ogy.  rest  of  the  paper.  -  t,.  ..Je  observes.  “There  are  many  more 


Science  editor  Walter  Sulli-  It  is  a  self-contained  bastion 
van,  author  of  We  Are  Not  on  the  third  floor  of  the  news 
Alone,  has  bylines  on  many  Page  room.  It  is  so  constituted  that 
1  stories  in  all  areas  of  science,  repoi’ters  can  work  on  a  major 
John  Noble  Wilford,  author  of  article  for  sevei'al  days — or  even 
We  Reach  the  Moon,  specializes  weeks — or  can  swing  into  ac 


in  the  headline  and  he  can’t  .  .  j  1  -.i.  • 

write  a  head  that  says,  ‘All  opportunities  to  deal  with  im- 
AboutDNA.’”  developments  m  the 

daily  news  frame.  The  impor- 
All  editors  involved  tant  things  are  to  identify  the 

significant,  make  sure  you’ve  got 
Liebeiman  says  that  one  of  skills  to  make  the  ideas 

his  principal  objectives  is  to  try 


o,4...,.c4W4.v,o  1  i  1  ms  principal  objectives  IS  to  try  4.f,Ty,p  ncvnss  and  keen  the  nen- 

in  the  science,  technology  and  tion  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  han-  to  incorporate  science  and  tech-  g^JuStie  aW 

adventure  of  space  flight.  Staffer  die  a  fast-breaking  story  around  nology  into  the  “warp  and  woof”  ^hat  thev’re  doine  That’s  not 

Lam-ence  K.  Altman  holds  an  the  world.  Hank  Lieberman  en-  of  the  newspaper  by  encourag-  to  do  peonk  are 

M.D.  degree  and  has  several  joys  a  pleasant  ambiance  in  ing  all  of  the  Times’  editors  to  iXrested  i^the  wdd  and^ 
years  of  medical  practice  under  dealing  with  his  fellow  editors  ggt  involved  in  dealing  more  ef- 

his  belt-he  is  the  Times  spe-  on  the  metropolitan,  national,  feltriy  ^thrscfen"^^  ttwiTrabout  sconce  If'Xv're 

ciahst  in  medicine,  with  em-  and  foreign  desks  and  this  is  no  ponents  of  their  stories.  interested  i^n  the  wSld  thev’re 

phasis  on  public  health.  Robert  accident— he  has  worked  on  “Science,  technology,  medi-  mSSed  te  ima^native  an- 
Reinhold,  based  in  Boston,  is  those  desks  himself.  He  regards  cine,  health,  education  have  be-  liroachS^  If  thev  lofow  what  set 
equally  adept  at  a  science  or  his  role  in  handling  science  and  come  more  and  more  intertwined  oj,nut  thev’re  inter 

with  how  we  live,  how  we  be-  being  held  to  account  for  lack 


over  the  country  to  do  his  re-  interactions  of  science  and  edu 
search.  cation  with  the  world 


In  a  tradition 


A  gockd  story 


have,  how  we  interact,  and  how  precision 
we  govern  ourselves,”  Lieber¬ 
man  says.  “Thus,  they  have  all 
become  important  components 


Managing  editor’s  support 


If  a  science  department  is  to 
make  any  dent  at  all,  Lieberman 


The  Times  science  writers  are  “The  key  word  in  ‘science  re^ 
in  the  tradition  of  W aldemar  porting’  is  ‘reporting,’  ”  says  of  international,  national  and 

Kaempffert  and  William  L.  Lieberman.  “A  good  science  local  coverage  and  have  to  be  ,,  .  ...  , 

(atomic  Bill)  Laurence,  de-  stoiy  is  essentially  a  good  story  dealt  with  competently  in  the  says,  the  top  editors  oi  a  paper 
scribed  by  the  late  Meyer  Ber-  that  happens  to  involve  science  writing  of  general  stories.”  .  ugi’ee  on  the  importance 

ger  as  the  “literary  midwife  at  just  as  a  good  political  story  is  Lieberman  works  on  the  o'  science  and  education  in  the 
the  birth  of  the  Atomic  Age.”  a  good  story  that  happens  to  theory  that  science  is  knowl-  uiger  sc  erne  o  e  socia 
There  is  Jane  Brody,  who  con-  involve  politics.  There  are  some  edge,  that  technology  is  the  ap-  Process. 

centrates  chiefly  on  medicine,  differences,  but  the  basic  cri-  plication  of  knowledge,  and  Managing  editor  Abe  Rosen- 

Nancy  Hicks,  and  Boyce  Rens-  teria  are  pretty  much  the  same:  that  a  science  editor  functions  in  ^hal  expresses  his  support  of 
berger  (who  came  recently  from  Is  it  important?  Is  it  interest-  the  entire  world  and  not  simply  scientific  coverage  by  the  Times, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press)  focus  ing?  If  you  start  with  such  in  a  cubbyhole  labeled  “science.”  *  newspaper  builds  its  repu- 
on  the  behavioral  and  social  sci-  questions,  instead  of  trying  to  He  gets  fascinated  by  a  lot  of  t^tion  on  several  things  it  does 
ences.  Richard  Lyons  and  Har-  make  science  a  mysterious  world  things  and  one  of  the  things  'well,”  he  said  in^  an  interview, 
old  Schmeck  are  Washington-  beyond  the  comprehension  of  that  fascinates  him  is  the  tech-  "Oiic  of  them  is  our  science 
based  science  writers  and  San-  ordinary  mortals,  you’ve  got  a  nology  of  the  newspaper  story, 
dra  Blakeslee,  formerly  a  New  better  chance  of  interesting 

York  staffer,  now  reports  from  your  fellow  editors  and  getting  What  s  really  going  on? 
the  West  Coast  on  special  as-  some  science  in  the  paper.”  “It  used  to  be  that  you  could 

signments.  ^  'Pbe  science  and  education  de-  cover  something  in  a  prescribed  science  across  the  paper.  He  has 

The  Washin^on  writers  are  partments,  according  to  Lieber-  frame,  write  it  and  say,  ‘that’s  pride  of  origin  and  does  not 
concerned  heavily  with  the  poli-  uian,  try  to  take  into  account  it,’  ”  he  reflects.  “Now  there  are  care  who  writes  about  science, 
tics  and  economics  of  science  as  thi-ee  separate  audiences  in  so  many  strands  that  you  can’t  does  arouse  people.  ’ 

well  as  research.  Bayard  Web-  writing  any  stoiy:  1.  the  gen-  tie  them  up  quickly  in  a  neat  Rosenthal  recalls  when  he 

ster  assists  Lieberman  and  public;  2.  the  general  sci-  ball.  You  have  to  step  back  and  had  been  named  assistant  man- 

writes  about  nature  and  ecology,  entitle  or  educational  commun-  ask  yourself,  ‘What  the  hell’s  aging  editor,  after  he  had  served 

ity;  and  3.  the  specialists  in  a  really  going  on  and  where  are  as  city  editor,  and  Lieberman 
particular  area.  “We  want  the  all  the  places  you  have  to  go  to  dropped  by  one  day.  “He  sat  on 
specialist  to  feel  that  we  got  it  come  even  close  to  learning  what  my  desk,  smoking  his  big  cigar 

right  even  though  we’re  not  it’s  all  about?’  You’re  hit,  for  and  said:  ‘Abe,  I’m  going  to 

telling  him  anything  new  and  example,  by  a  power  failure  in  (Continued  on  page  32) 


writing. 

“Hank  Liebennan,  in  terms  of 
the  Times,  is  an  inspirer  of  sci¬ 
ence.  He  moves  and  weaves  his 


Eugene  Kone  is  a  freelance  sci¬ 
ence  writer. 
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Women  writers  win  prizes  for  stories 
about  abortion,  VD,  drugs,  poverty 


Ellen  Goodman,  staff  writer  for  the 
Itosfon  Globe,  has  been  named  winner  of 
first  pinze  in  the  Eleventh  Catherine  L. 
O’Brien  Award  for  achievement  in  wom¬ 
en’s  intei-est  newspaper  reporting. 

Cited  for  her  storj’,  “Susan — Profile  of 
An  Abortion,”  Miss  Goodman  will  receive 
a  $500  cash  award  and  will  select  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  her  community  to  receive  a  $1,000 
Journalism  Scholarship. 

Second  prize  ($J00)  winner  was  June 
Benefield,  Hoicuton  Chronicle  for  “Getting 
Busted — A  Bad  Scene.” 

Third  ])rize  ($200)  went  to  Loretta  M. 
Coureas,  Xarfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star,  for 
“She  Went  From  Drug  User  to  Addict 
On  Sleeping  Pills.” 

Seven  honorable  mention  certificates 
will  be  given  to: 

Dorothy  Aiton,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
— “Venereal  Disease — ‘More  Than  An 
Epidemic.’  ” 

Barbara  Barnes,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
— “Life  In  A  Philadelphia  Hippie  Pad.” 

Bettie  Fruits,  hxdia^mpolis  News — ^“Fal¬ 
lacies  Plentiful  In  Why  Poor  Abound.” 

Linda  Heffley,  Dayton  Daily  News  — 


“Buying  House  Brands  Saves  Grocery 
Dollars.” 

Helene  LaGaccia,  Delaicare  County 
Daily  Times,  Chester,  Pa. — “Freedom  Re- 
sideth  Not  In  MeSorley’s  Bar.” 

Judy  Rosenfield,  Louisville  Times  —  “A 
Mo<lern  Phenomenon:  Divorce  After  40.” 

Dee  Wedemeyer,  Associated  Press  — 
“White  House  Dinner — For  Those  Who 
Weren’t  Invited,  Here’s  A  Look  At  The 
Planning,  Pi-eparation  and  Protocol.” 

The  Catherine  L.  O’Brien  Award  is  in 
honor  of  the  co-founder  of  Stanley  Home 
Products  Inc.  Westfield,  Massachusetts, 
manufacturer  of  household  products  and 
good-grooming  aids. 

The  board  of  judges  included: 

John  B.  Adams,  Dean,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  North  Carolina; 

John  W.  Crawford,  Dean,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Oregon; 

Captain  Alene  B.  Durek,  Director,  Navy 
Nurse  Corps; 

Frankie  M.  Freeman,  Commissioner, 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights; 

A.  O.  Goldsmith,  Director,  School  of 
Journalism,  Louisiana  State  University; 


William  E.  Hall,  Director  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Ohio  State  University; 

Colonel  Jeanne  M.  Holm,  Director, 
Women  in  the  Air  Force; 

Louis  E.  Ingelhart,  Director,  Center  for 
Journalism,  Ball  State  University; 

John  Paul  Jones,  Dean,  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  &  Communications,  University  of 
Florida ; 

The  late  Dorothy  Andrews  Kabis,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  United  States; 

Virginia  H.  Knauer,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs; 

D.  Wayne  Rowland,  Dean,  School  of 
Journalism,  Drake  University; 

Guy  H.  Stewart,  Dean,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  West  Virginia  University; 

Henry  Ladd  Smith,  Director,  School  of 
Communications,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton; 

Colonel  Jeanette  I.  Sustad,  Director  of 
Women  Marines; 

Barbara  M.  White,  Deputy  Director 
(Policy  and  Plans),  U.S.  Information 
Agency; 

John  R.  Wilhelm,  Dean,  College  of  Com¬ 
munication,  Ohio  University. 


TAKE  ONE — Summer  interns  at  the  Blade  in  Toledo  are  briefed  at  their  first  seminar  by  managing 
editor  Joe  O'Conor.  They  are,  from  left — Glen  Waggoner,  Bowling  Green  State;  Lucinda  Simon, 
Northwestern;  Frank  Fisher,  Toledo;  Phyllis  Brill,  Ohio  Wesleyman;  Marlene  Gryczewsici  and  Linda 
Gaither,  Toledo;  Diane  Duston,  Wisconsin;  and  Connie  Larkin,  Toledo. 


Papers  fight  rapist’s  suit  for  ‘reward’ 


“If  there  could  be  no  ‘prior 
restraint’  against  publication 
of  confidential  Vietnam  docu¬ 
ments,  how  can  there  be  prior 
jestraint  against  publication  of 
what  happened  in  open  court 
where  the  plaintiff  pleaded 
guilty  to  rape?” 

That  question  is  being  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  in  an  appeal  from  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  ])rivacy  suit  against 
the  Florida  Times-Union  and 
the  Jacksonville  Journal.  The 
issue  before  the  court  consti¬ 
tutes  a  challenge  to  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  a  Florida  statute 
which  makes  it  misdemeanor  to 
publish  the  name  of  any  un¬ 
married  person  under  the  age 


of  1(5  years  who  commits  any 
sex  offense. 

In  the  newspapers’  brief,  at¬ 
torney  Harold  B.  Wahl  asserts 
that,  in  effect,  the  plaintiff 
(Charles  Sherman  Benson) 
seeks  a  reward  or  prize  for  his 
crime.  “He  wants  compensatory 
and  punitive  damages — not  to 
punish  him — but  to  punish  the 
newspapers  for  a  fair  account 
of  what  took  place  in  open 
coui't,”  the  brief  declares. 

The  newspapers  contend  that 
the  lower  court  erred  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  dismiss  the  complaint,  in 
view  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  broadening  the  ba.se 
for  defense  of  libel  and  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers  decision  to  the  ef¬ 


fect  that  the  Fir.st  Amendment 
j)i-ohibits  prior  restraint  on  pub¬ 
lication. 

Editors  and  rei)orters  who 
handled  the  story  testified  they 
were  unaware  of  the  Florida 
law  barring  identification  of  sex 
offenders  under  16  years  of  age; 
moreover,  Benson  was  indicted 
by  a  Grand  Jury  and  arraigned 
as  an  adult.  He  pleaded  guilty 
to  raping  an  11-year-old  girl 
and  received  a  brief  commit¬ 
ment. 

The  newspapers  ai-gued  that 
Benson  was  involved  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  concern  and  they 
published  a  fair  and  accurate 
account  of  what  took  place  in 
open  court,  without  malice  or  ill 
will. 


Harping  on  a  record 

An  heirloom  Irish  harp  was 
advertised  in  the  millionth  want 
ad  to  appear  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  this  year.  The  two-line 
ad  appeared  July  18.  This  marks 
the  30th  consecutive  year  the 
Tribune  has  publi.shed  more 
than  one  million  classified  ads, 
according  to  J.  G.  Paddock, 
classified  ad  manager. 

• 

Critic-actor  stricken 

James  Barber,  di-ama  critic 
for  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Prov¬ 
ince,  collapsed  from  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  shortly  after  appearing  in 
a  cameo  role  in  Simon  Fraser 
Univei-sity’s  production  of  “Or¬ 
ient  Express”.  He  is  in  “fair  to 
good”  condition. 
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TwoMLY  Out,  5  W’s  and  KISS! 


By  Jim  Scott 

Most  sportswriters  live  out  theii’  lives 
on  the  newspapers  they  started  with.  But 
Wells  Twombly  is  something  else  again. 

As  distinctive  as  his  name,  Wells  has  been 
in  demand  all  over  the  nation  for  he  is 
a  Rembrandt  at  painting  word  pictures 
in  his  sports  column. 

Today,  at  the  age  of  34,  he  appears  to 
be  anchored  on  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  whose  sports  section  recently  was 
revamped  by  Dave  Burgin,  a  young  fire¬ 
ball  out  of  Washington,  D.C.  who,  inci¬ 
dentally,  has  returned  there  to  work  on 
the  Washington  Star.  (Roger  Williams 
has  l>ecome  executive  sports  editor  of  the 
Examiner.) 

On  arrival  at  the  Hearst  paper,  some 
months  ago,  Twombly  told  Burgin:  “Well, 
this  is  like  Stanley  Woodward  bringing 
Red  Smith  into  the  New  York  Herald 
Tnhnne  from  Philadelphia.’’ 

Burgin  agreed  with  Twombly.  Wood¬ 
ward,  it  should  be  explained,  was  espous¬ 
ing  the  same  sports  coverage  philosophy 
as  Burgin  some  20  years  ago. 

Twomhly  considers  San  Francisco  a 
fabled  city,  and  he’s  happy  to  settle  down 
for  keeps.  After  all  his  impish  imprint 
is  already  lieaY^j*  on  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Shortly  after  his  column  broke  in  San 
Francisco,  the  sports  buffs  had  a  com¬ 
plaint,  viz.:  Wells  is  too  hai’d  to  read. 

Asked  alwut  this,  the  good-natured, 
dark-complexioned  writer,  his  equally  dark 
eyes  glistening,  chuckled  and  countered: 

“I’ve  heard  all  that  before.  Frankly,  I 
try  to  be  as  literate  as  I  can  he.  But  I  al¬ 
ways  hear  this  lament  whenever  I  start 
in  a  new  town.  What  the  reader  really 
means  is  he’s  had  Simple-Simon  writing 
fed  to  him  by  newspapers  for  so  long 
that,  when  somebody  starts  using  com¬ 
pound  sentences,  foui’-syllable  words  and 
a  few  descriptive  adjectives,  it  takes  him 
awhile  to  adjust. 

“I  try  to  use  the  English  language.  I 
occasionally  work  in  symbolism — I  am  a 
great  lover  of  Stephen  Crane — and  color. 

I  use  eveiy  literary  device  they  taught 
me  in  school.  Anybody  who  writes  down 
to  a  reader  in  this  age  of  higher  education 
is  living  in  the  past.  People  who  can  af¬ 
ford  $12  for  a  ticket  to  a  pro  football 
game  either  went  to  college  or  they  are 
damn  smart,  self-educated  citizens.  When 
they  read  the  paper,  I  don’t  think  they 
want  a  story  they  can  skim  through. 

“I  don’t  want  anybody  skimming 
through  anything  I  write.  I’ve  been  bat¬ 
tling  the  Who-What-Where-Why-When 
and  KISS  (Keep  it  Simple,  Stupid)  crowd 
ever  since  I  started  14  years  ago. 

“Lord,  we’re  in  a  war  with  television.  I 
try  to  re-create  scenes  for  readers,  take 
them  places  where  even  the  damned  cam¬ 
era  can’t  go.” 

We  were  talking  in  the  Oakland  Ath¬ 
letics’  press  room.  Wells  paused  for  an¬ 
other  suck  on  his  Coke.  He  picked  up  the 
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evening  Examiner,  thumped  it,  and  con¬ 
tinued:  “Look  at  that!  Sports  sections  are 
going  to  be  daily  magazines,  even  the 
morning  sections.  Everything  has  to  be 
angled  heavily  and  featurized.  Baseball 
games  are  entertaining  vehicles  the  same 
as  stage  plays.  Newsweek  magazine  did 
a  piece  two  years  ago  on  ten  new  sports- 
writers  who  were  changing  the  style  of 
sports  writing.  I  was  one  of  the  guys 
mentioned.  We  were  interviewed  individu¬ 
ally,  and  almost  all  of  us  said  that  games 
ought  to  be  ‘reviewed’  by  a  baseball  critic, 
rather  than  reported. 

“It  was  called  ‘Time  of  the  Chipmonks’ 
and  it  cited  writers  ‘whose  deliberate  ir¬ 
reverence  toward  the  sports  establishment 
looks  like  sports  writing’s  wave  of  the 
future  .  .  .  they  see  sports  as  a  minor 
event  in  a  real  world,  a  spectacle — fre¬ 
quently  entertaining — produced  by  busi¬ 
nessmen.’  ” 

Doubtless  Wells  is  the  most  irreverent 
of  sports  writers.  He’s  provoked  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  and  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer,  both  of  which  struck  back  at  him 
editorially  for  his  attacks  on  their  com¬ 
munities. 

One  column  he  did  in  Houston  on  the 
UCLA  basketball  team  was  reprinted  an¬ 
grily  in  the  Herald-Examiner,  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  600  letters  in  one  week. 
Almost  all  of  them  called  Wells  a  “typi¬ 
cally  loud-mouthed  Texas  phony,”  not 
knowing  that  he  had  gone  to  Texas  only 
a  short  time  before  from  Los  Angeles. 

But  his  best  reprint  was  an  anti-soccer, 
anti-English  column  which  he  did  in  Hous¬ 
ton  when  the  West  Ham  United  team 
played  in  the  Astrodome.  It  was  later  run 
in  the  team’s  home  program,  and  Wells 
received  several  terribly  polite  letters 
from  the  old  country. 
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“I  don’t  know  what  it  takes  to  insult 
some  people,”  he  sighed. 

The  best  fan  letter  he  ever  received 
came  after  a  column  in  which  he  ripped 
up  the  Astrodome  people  for  not  including 
John  Fulton,  the  only  practicing  American 
matador,  on  their  card  for  the  bloodless 
bull  fights.  The  epistle  started  out  like 
this: 

“Dear  Mr.  Twombly,  Allow  me  to  in¬ 
troduce  myself  ...  I  am  an  American 
writer  living  in  Spain  and  am  a  friend  of 
John  Fulton  .  .  .” 

It  was  from  James  Michener. 

Twombly  is  disturbed  over  sportswrit- 
ing.  He  says: 

“One  of  the  trends  I  deplore  is  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  size  of  columns  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  better  sports  column¬ 
ists  seem  to  get,  the  less  space  they  seem 
to  have  to  prove  it.  Mel  Durslag  runs 
about  650  and  that’s  criminal.  Red  Smith, 
who  used  to  be  magnificent  at  1,000,  seems 
a  little  cramped  at  700.  I  get  825-850.  But 
that’s  not  enough.  After  all,  you  are  bat¬ 
tling  the  boob  tube.  Television  gives  you 
a  three-hour  show,  and  we  battle  it  with 
something  you  can  read  in  1.2  minutes. 

“A  column  ought  to  be  a  daily  maga¬ 
zine  story,  something  you  can  settle  down 
with  and  take  five  minutes  to  read.  Tele¬ 
vision  gives  you  no  depth  at  all  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  fighting  the  competition,  \ve  seem 
to  be  hell  bent  on  joining  it. 

“The  New  York  Times  has  the  dullest 
sports  section  in  America  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Bob  Lipsyte,  the  columnist.  Ev¬ 
erything  is  written  in  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  style,  as  if  the  Mets  were  the 
same  as  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

(Editor’s  note:  A  piece  by  Wells  Twom¬ 
bly  about  Vida  Blue,  sensational  Oakland 
A’s  pitcher,  was  featured  in  the  Sunday 
Times  Magazine  of  July  25). 

“One  of  the  better  ones  is  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times.  When  I  went  to  that  area 
in  1959,  it  read  like  My  Weekly  Reader. 
They’ve  done  a  magnificent  job  of  turning 
it  into  a  highly  literate  section  in  the 
morning.  They  also  have  my  favorite  col¬ 
umnist — Charlie  Maher.  He’s  another 
John  Lardner. 

“All  I’ve  ever  tried  to  do  is  to  bring 
good,  thick,  rich  English  prose  to  the 
sports  page.  Red  Smith  proved  you  could 
succeed  without  being  illiterate,  and  I’ve 
tried  like  hell  to  be  as  good  as  he  has  al¬ 
ways  been.  If  they  don’t  like  me,  I  pack 
up  and  move  on.” 

After  his  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut  in  1957,  Wells  caught 
on  as  sports  editor  of  the  Willimantic 
Daily  Chronicle.  Shortly  after  he  headed 
West,  first  serving  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News  and  then  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Times.  (“For  awhile,”  he  said,  “I  did  a 
general  column  on  the  Times,  sort  of  a 
male  Enna  Bombeck.”) 

Then  Wells  heeded  a  call  from  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle. 

“I  wrote  that  Houston  column  six 
{Continued  on  page  28) 
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A  warm  pony  to  hug 

From  a  picture  series  on 
the  Punxsutawney  Horse  Show 

Word  and  picture  man 
doesn’t  want  ‘one  desk’ 

“Doubling  in  brass” — as  is  the  lot  of  many  small  town 
newspaper  staffers — has  brought  sweepstake  honors  and 
then  some  to  Mike  Carlton  of  the  Punxsutawney  (Pa.) 

Spirit. 

The  news  director  and  photographer  won  four  firsts 
and  a  second  in  leading  his  paper  to  the  annual  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Sweepstakes 
Award. 

The  award,  presented  in  the  class  of  daily  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  of  less  than  15,000,  is  given  each  year 
to  the  newspaper  which  accumulates  the  highest  number 
of  points.  Carlton  with  his  four  firsts  (10  points  for  each 
first  place)  and  one  second  (five  points  for  a  second) 
racked  up  45  points,  enough  to  beat  the  entire  staffs  of 
the  other  papers  in  the  competition. 

The  26-year-old  newsman  won  first  prize  aw'ards  for 
feature  photography,  feature  picture  series,  spot  news 
photography  and  government  news  story.  He  received 
second  place  for  a  series  on  pollution. 

The  PNPA  aw'ards  were  just  part  of  the  story  for  the 
Pennsylvania  newsman  this  year.  During  the  same  week¬ 
end  as  the  PNPA  convention,  the  Pennsylvania  Press 
Photographers  presented  Carlton  with  seven  awards,  in¬ 
cluding  “best  of  show.”  He  also  won  firsts  for  humor, 
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Third,  "Pictures  of  the  Year" 
(pictorial);  general  news, 
first,  PPPA;  and  honorable 
mention.  Outdoor  Marine  Weather. 


Mike  Carlton  photographs 


general  news,  and  a  news  picture  story,  as  well  as  a 
second,  third,  and  honorable  mention.  The  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awarded  Carlton  two 
first  place  Golden  Quill  Awards,  one  for  sports  photog¬ 
raphy  and  one  for  spot  news  stoi'y. 

In  both  the  press  photographer  and  Golden  Quill  con¬ 
tests,  he  was  competing  against  journalists  from  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes,  from  metropolitan  to  the  small  town 
dailies. 

He  capped  his  awards  this  year  with  “best  of  show” 
and  best  feature  photo  in  the  Pennsylvania  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Photo  Contest  and  a  third  in  the 
national  “Pictures  of  the  Year”  competition. 

His  photo  work  has  been  particularly  outstanding,  when 
it  is  noted  that  he  is  only  a  “part-time  photographer.” 

Like  most  other  small  papers  (The  Spirit  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  7,000)  its  staff  members  “dou¬ 
ble  in  brass.” 

As  news  director,  Carlton  is  responsible  for  directing 
a  staff  of  six  on  all  assignments.  He  must  also  write  the 
majority  of  features  appearing  in  the  paper,  cover  many 
of  the  important  spot  news  stories,  fill  in  as  sports  editor, 
make  photo  engravings  and  handle  practically  all  of  the 
photography. 

“I’m  not  at  all  sure  I  would  be  happy  chained  to  only 
one  desk  doing  only  one  thing,”  observes  the  young 
newsman. 

Carlton  joined  The  Spirit  five  years  ago,  fresh  out  of 
Allegheny  College  with  a  major  in  history.  “I  was  about 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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"A  lucky  shot — being  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time," 
Carlton  says  of  this  top  winner  in 
two  "best  of  show"  and  humor  and 
feature  categories. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


ON  THE  JOB  50  YEARS 
Tonikinsim 


Claude  “Mud”  Eames’  idea  I’ll  run  an  errand  if  someone 
if  “living  dangerously”  is  in-  asks.” 

■urring  the  possible  wrath  of  His  main  contributions  to  the 
he  housewife  population  of  paper  are  his  cartoons  and  a 
'ilkhorn,  Wise.,  with  an  expose  weekly  column  called  “So  It 
n  his  Elkboift  Independent  of  Goes”  filled  with  his  observa- 
:he  gals’  expensive  partying  tions  on  local  and  world  events, 
labits.  mostly  on  the  lighter  side. 

That’s  the  gist  of  the  story  His  cartoons  also  cover  local 
Eames  remembers  most  fondly  world  events  but  after 

}ven  though  it  was  written  back  more  than  500  completed  Eames 
n  the  1920’s— the  same  decade  says  he  often  regrets  ever  hav- 
:ie  became  editor  of  his  late  ing  gotten  into  cartooning  (he’s 
father’s  paper  only  half  serious  one  suspects) 

Eames  took'  over  the  paper  .“^^^ting  all  those 

in  1921  after  an  editor  his  awful.  He  said 

mother  had  hired  headlined,  A*  ^ewis, 

(under  the  influence  of  a  whisky  Pulitzer  prize  winning  cartoon- 
iKittle),  a  list  of  Easter  church  ^he  Mibvaukee  Journal 

services  with,  “Seiwices  in  Com-  once  advised  him  never  to  think 
memoration  of  the  Birth  of  a  cartoon  until  Sunday 

Christ.”  The  fate  of  the  bottle  mght,  ‘  because  the  cartoon 
totting  editor  was  sealed  when  M^dnesday  evening 

friends  of  Mrs.  Eames  sent  must  be  about  what  people  are 
Christmas  cards  on  reading  the  thinking  on  Wednesday  eve- 
hendline  Uing. 

■  .  Lewis  also  advised  him  that  a 

\  oung  Eames  was  SIX  months  qJ  drawing  board  staring, 
from  a  degree  at  the  Chicago  reading,  thinking,  cups  of  cof- 

Art  Institute  when  he  left  tearing  of  hair  go  into 

school  to  work  at  the  paper,  creation  of  daily  cartoons. 

His  son,  1  rank,  took  over  from  From  Lewis,  Eames  also 
him  in  1961  and  ‘Mud  ’  had  a  learned  that  the  average  reader 
chance  to  return  to  his  favorite  jrives  only  a  few  seconds  to  edi- 
forin  of  artwork,  editorial  car-  torial  cartoons  which  demands 
tooning.  He’s  been  doing  one  a  that  cartoons  be  simple  and  di- 
week  ever  since.  rect  to  be  understood. 

Still  active  humor  is  noted 

in  the  cartoons  Eames  creates. 

At  age  71  Eames  is  still  as  For  example  one  a  year  ago, 
active  at  the  Independent  as  showing  Senator  Ted  Kennedy 
Social  Security  regulations  will  criticizing  President  Nixon  for 
allow,  which  is  no  more  than  taking  the  wrong  road  in  send- 
16  hours  per  week  and  $33  sal-  ing  troops  to  Cambodia  instead 
ary.  “But  I’ve  got  an  abrasive  of  back  to  the  U.S.,  was  titled 
on  the  top  of  my  desk  that  keeps  “The  Voice  of  Experience.” 
my  feet  from  falling  off  but  His  1920’s  expose  of  the  local 


women’s  parties  wasn’t  as  juicy  the  population  is  only  4,000 
as  it  sounds.  Local  women  were  now.  The  town  is  the  county 
getting  in  the  habit  of  giving  .seat  and  the  Independent’s  2,900 
larger  and  more  costly  parties  paid  circulation  goes  county- 
as  two,  three  and  more  of  them  wide. 

would  get  together  to  split  the  The  Independent  has  also  had 
cost.  a  weekly  shopper  since  1949.  It’s 

Eames  decided  on  his  mini-  mailed  to  1,200  non  subscribing 
expose  when  his  wife  ran  up  a  homes  and  contains  the  display 
party  bill  equal  to  half  his  advertising  carried  in  the  In- 
w’eekly  salary  (he  was  making  dependent. 

$32  a  week  and  the  bill  was  for  Classified  advertiing  is  han- 
$18).  His  article  brought  an  died  differently.  The  paper 
end  to  the  “partyitis”  as  he  prints  jointly  with  seven  other 
called  it,  but  for  him  writing  weekly  newspapers  in  a  central 
the  story  was,  in  his  words,  plant  owned  by  all  eight.  Each 
“living  dangerously  in  a  town  of  the  eight  places  its  classified 
where  everyone  knows  everyone  ads  in  a  special  section  called 
else.”  “The  Peach”  (printed  on  peach 

Elkhom  couldn’t  have  been  colored  paper)  under  the  name 
too  large  in  those  days  because  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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Yes,  you  can  program  UPl’s  new  Dataspeed 
Sequential  Selector  with  one  finger. 

And  it’s  UPl’s  alone. 

This  solid  state,  high  speed  device  will  save  time  and 
labor  for  your  newspaper.  It  accepts  from  UPl’s  Unistox  reports 
those  items— and  only  those  items— that  you  want  for  your  pages, 

UPl’s  Unistox  regularly  sends  you  as  many  as  1 85 
separate  market  items— stock  lists,  bond  tables,  commodity 
reports,  etc.— yet  you  probably  use  no  more  than  half  of  them. 
Now,  with  the  new  Sequential  Selector,  you  can  delete 
unwanted  material.  Eliminate  waste  tape,  waste  motion,  waste 
handling.  Produce  “clean  tape”  for  those  papers  using 
cold-type  composition  by  eliminating  “trash  lines.”  And  change 
your  selection  of  items  any  time  you  want  to. 

The  Selector  fits  into  the  base  of  a  Dataspeed- 
Telespeed  Type  II  receiver.  It  will  respond  to  as  many  as  200 
items,  including  texts  and  box  scores,  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week.  It’s  fully  automatic.  And  it  can  be  programmed  or 
reprogrammed  locally  by  virtually  anyone  (no  technical  training 
necessary!)  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Couldn’t  your  paper  use  a  “brain”  like  this?  Find  out 
more  about  it  from  any  UPl  Regional  Executive,  or  get  in  touch 
with  Bob  Woodsum,  General  Sales  Executive  for 
Computerized  Services,  in  New  York. 

UPl  is  at  the  scene 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  212-MU  2-0400  J 


“The  pulse  of  the  stock  market  is 
just  a  flick  of  a  switch  away,”  says 
Bob  Hudson,  Managing  Editor, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Tribune,  where  the  first 
UPl  Dataspeed  Sequential  Selector 
was  installed. 
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of  the  town  from  w’hich  the  ad 
came.  The  section,  usually 
amounting  to  32  paf?es,  is  in¬ 
serted  in  each  of  the  eig^ht  pa¬ 
pers  for  a  total  circulation  of 
28,000. 

A  similar  section,  called  the 
“F'lyer,”  printed  on  yellow  pa¬ 
per,  contains  all  the  ads  con¬ 
nected  with  hx-al  entertainment 
and  dining.  Eames  said  that 
one  of  the  Independent’s  recent 
editions  weighed  over  half  a 
pound  with  all  the  added  sec¬ 
tions.  Not  bad  for  July. 

The  central  printing  plant 
was  set  up  in  1963  by  the  pa¬ 
pers,  which,  on  their  own,  could 
not  afford  the  cost  of  new  off¬ 
set  ecjuipment.  Eames  said  he 
was  worried  at  first  about  aban¬ 
doning  the  individuality  of  the 
Independent  but  is  now  con¬ 
vinced  it  was  the  best  move. 

Eames  repoided  that  there  is 
some  competition  among  some 
of  the  member  newspapers 
“Rut  we  don’t  tread  on  anyone’s 
toes.” 

As  for  newspaper  competition 
in  Elkhorn  Itself,  there  was  an¬ 
other  weekly  in  the  town  from 
1868  to  1882,  but  nothing  since. 
Eames  said  “Thank  God.” 

There  are  a  couple  of  com¬ 
petitive  shoppers  which  Eames 
said  have  done  pretty  well,  but 
they’re  not  from  Elkhom. 

Eames’  father  was  the  first 
member  of  the  family  at  the 
Independent.  He  bought  into  the 
paper  in  1896.  “Mud”  was  co¬ 
owner  with  his  brother  until 
1929,  when  he  bought  him  out. 

The  name  “Mud” 

The  nickname  “Mud”  by  the 
way  is  not  a  reflection  of  his 
type  of  journalism.  He  got  it  at 
age  six  after  a  mud  flinging  epi¬ 
sode  on  a  wading  expedition 
with  his  brother  and  friends  in 
a  local  creek.  The  name  has 
stuck  with  him  and  he  likes  it 
because  it’s  easily  remembered. 

Eames  guided  the  Independ¬ 
ent  through  the  depression  era 
always  confident  that  recovery 
was  just  around  the  comer.  He 
used  up  $5,000  in  Liberty 
Bonds  (he  was  planning  to  use 
for  a  new  press)  on  salaries 
thinking  the  setback  was  just 
temporary. 

Rut  he  said,  he  was  never  in 
doubt  about  the  paper  getting 
out.  “It  never  occurred  to  any¬ 
one  that  a  paper  might  not  get 
out.  It  was  different  then.  There 
was  a  staunch  loyalty  to  jour¬ 
nalism.”  He  feels  that  journal¬ 
ism  is  a  bit  more  profit  oriented 
now  at  least  with  respect  to 
organized  labor. 

As  for  his  own  employees,  he 


thinks  they’re  all  very  loyal.  In 
fact  he’s  had  to  fire  only  one 
in  the  past  50  years.  “I  would 
make  some  changes  if  I  thought 
my  people  weren’t  loyal.” 

Speaking  of  loyalty,  one  thing 
that  shook  Eames  up  the  most 
in  his  past  50  year  career  was 
a  letter  from  the  voluntarj'  cen¬ 
sorship  board  in  Washington 
during  World  War  II. 

The  letter  explained  how  an 
innocuous  little  comment  in  the 


Independent  about  a  local  serv¬ 
iceman’s  location  in  Europe,  in¬ 
formation  gotten  from  the  GI’s 
parents,  could  provide  the 
enemy  with  a  long  list  of  in¬ 
formation  about  Allied  opera¬ 
tions. 

Eames  said  he  felt  terribly 
unpatriotic  after  getting  the 
letter. 

During  that  war  Eames,  with 
some  other  people,  put  out 
about  30  issues  of  a  paper  called 


Scuttlebutt  for  the  500  or  so 
area  servicemen  in  Europe. 

He  said  the  1,800  letters  he 
got  in  return  provided  the  In¬ 
dependent  with  meat  for  a  col¬ 
umn  called  “Mail  Call.”  “Al¬ 
though  already  censored  by  the 
military,”  Eames  said,  “the 
letters  provided  the  paper  with 
infonnation  ‘right  from  the 
horse’s  mouth’.”  Scuttlebutt,  by 
the  way,  never  brought  a  letter 
from  the  Washington  board. 


A  combination  of  factors  such 


the  world  today,  makes  the 
Finns  avid  newspaper  readers. 


Marokon 
Hassan  II 
vankina? 


_  icy.  And  the  Helsingin  Sanomnt, 

TTlYllanrl  leading  independent  with  a 

iicwspdpcrs  U1  l;  iliiitliu  daily  circulation  of  more  than 

270,000,  has  been  tart  in  its 
1  •  criticism  of  America’s  Vietnam 

mark  JOUth  anmvcrsary  poncy,  without  forcing  the  gov- 

ernment  to  invoke  this  law 

Finland’s  newspapers  have  liament  for  the  support  of  its 
celebrated  the  200th  anniversary  i)arty  newspaper.  Finland’s  Con-  ^  combination  of  factors  such 

of  the  press  in  a  country  where  seiwative  Party  uses  this  sup-  percent  literacy,  long 

the  popular  press  as  an  institu-  port  for  its  daily,  Uiisi  Suomi,  winters,  and  a  healthy 

tion  and  fi’ee  speech  as  an  ideal  and  the  Communist  Party  uses  curiosity  about  what  goes  on  in 
were  both  under  serious  pres-  theirs  for  Kansan  Uutiset.  world  today,  makes  the 

sure  in  years  past.  Freedom  of  press  is  guaran-  Finns  avid  newspaper  readers. 

The  first  newspaper  to  pub-  ^cd  by  the  constitution.  In  line  A  still  extant  copy  of  “News 
lish  regularly  in  Finland  ap-  with  Finland’s  policy  of  strict  in  the  Finnish  Language”  pub- 
peared  in  1771.  It  was  in  the  neutrality,  however,  a  1948  law  lished  in  1776  offered  features 
Swedish  language  and  was  niade  it  an  offense  to  criticize  on  the  number  of  wives  of  the 
called  “News  from  a  Society  in  another  government  in  such  a  Sultan  of  Turkey;  a  military 
Abo.”  It  was  followed  five  years  damage  Finland’s  alert  in  France;  news  of  a  Rus- 

later  by  the  first  newspaper  in  relations  with  that  country.  But  sian  invasion  force  on  Ger- 
Finnish  and  called  appropriate-  Finnish  papers,  as  far  back  as  many’s  border  with  Lithuania, 
Iv  “Npwc  in  FinnicVi  T  nn-  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  1956,  and  a  discussion  on  the  swollen 
guage/’  been  critical  of  Soviet  pol-  feet  of  the  Pope. 

When  newspaper  publishing 
was  instituted  in  Finland,  the 

country  was  under  Swedish  _ 

rule,  in  1809,  Finland  became  j*  "S  ‘  ..  .  MarokOll 

a  duchy  of  the  Russian  Czar.  ^  HaSSail  II 

Because  of  the  tolerant  rule  of  varaston 

Alexander  II,  the  Finnish  Ian- 
guage,  which  had  been  ignored 
and  suppressed,  rapidly  gained 
in  favor.  By  1879,  newspapers 
published  in  the  Finnish  Ian- 
guage  began  to  outstrip  the 
Swedish  language  papers. 

With  Finland’s  emergence  as  „ 

an  independent  republic  in  1917, 
many  new  papers  were  founded.  Mrikan 

Bv  1932,  Finland  had  183  news-  ministeri  n  .  •  ,,  - 

papers,  being  published  on  a  IlOmantSin  metSapalO  -pwil  I  II 

frequency  of  three  to  seven  riistaytyi  sammuttajilta  |j|  ® 

nation  had  simmered  down,  and  T 

tal  circulation  of  two  and  a  " 

quai-ter  million,  almost  exactly 
one  half  a  copy  for  each  of  Fin¬ 
land’s  4.7  million  population. 

The  Finns  support  25  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  and  1,400  week¬ 
ly  or  monthly  publications. 

Political  subsidy 

Governmental  subsidy  for 
newspapers  affiliated  with  one  ifirTTMA  a  de'iia 
or  the  other  of  Finland’s  eight  rLLlA 

political  parties  is  a  practice 
which  was  established  under  a 
law  passed  in  1966.  Each  of 
the  eight  Finnish  political  par-  FRONT  PAGE  NEWS  runs  on  Page  9  (opposite  editorial)  in 

ties  receives  a  grant  proportion-  Helsingin  Sanomat  while  store  advertising  fills  Page  One  .  .  . 

ate  to  its  representation  in  par-  and  there  aren't  many  four-letter  words  in  headlines. 
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^  Paperinviennille 
vaikeita  aikoja 


The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Functional  Products  &  Systems,  Midland,  Michigan  48640. 


How  to  tell  the  difference  between  Styrofoam®  brand  plastic 
foam  and  all  the  others,  it's  easy.  Break  apart  a  piece  of  plastic  foam.  Any 
piece.  If  it  looks  and  feels  rough-textured— like  you  might  imagine  "hard  soap¬ 
suds"  would  look  and  feel— you've  probably  got  the  genuine  article.  Styrofoam® 
brand  plastic  foam.  And  only  Dow  makes  it.  But  if  the  piece  looks  and  feels  like 
it  had  been  formed  by  squeezing  many  tiny,  smooth,  round  beads  together  in 
a  mold,  you're  looking  at  plain,  everyday  plastic  foam.  And  anybody  can  make 
it.  So  when  you're  writing  about  plastic  foam,  please  help  us  protect  our  trade¬ 
mark  by  calling  Styrofoam  brand  plastic  foam  by  its  right  name.  (Remember 
the  cap  "S.")  And  simply  call  anything  else  "plastic  foam." 
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What  the  Goss 
Headliner  Mark  V 
will  mean  to 
the  Detroit  News 


A  big  step  forward 

The  people  at  the  Detroit  News  have  one  eye 
on  the  future.  The  other  one  on  continuing  ser¬ 
vice  and  current  profits.  That’s  why  they  were 
interested  when  Goss  proposed  the  purchase  of 
a  totally  new  type  of  newspaper  press  that  could 
serve  both  interests.  Here’s  why  they  bought 
that  proposal. 


Stereo  today.  Shallow  relief  tomorrow. 

One  of  the  big  concerns  facing  the  publisher 
who  needs  a  new  press  is  that  of  obsolescence. 
He  needs  a  machine  that  can  produce  papers 
economically  with  stereo  plates,  yet  which 
won’t  be  obsoleted  by  new  shallow-relief  plates. 


So,  we  designed  the  new  Headliner  Mark  V 
(TM).  To  take  care  of  both  today’s  production 
needs  and  tomorrow’s  opportunities.  It’s  a  ste¬ 
reo  plate  press  that’ll  run  the  new  plastic  plates 
when  they  and  you  are  ready.  A  simple  field 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


conversion  (added  to  built-in  \wiring  and  an  in¬ 
tegrated  motor  drive)  will  adapt  it  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  you  choose. 

And  a  new  competitive  edge  —  today. 

Try  70,000  papers  an  hour.  That’s  a  production 
advantage  that  anybody  could  use  right  away. 
And  a  prototype  Mark  V  is  running  at  speeds 
like  that  right  now,  without  a  tremble. 

In  fact,  it’s  smoother  and  quieter  than  a  press 
its  size  has  ever  been.  And  cleaner  too  —  both 
in  design  and  operation.  What’s  more,  new 
safety  features  have  been  added  to  protect 
your  valuable  people. 

And  while  we  were  at  it,  our  engineers  changed 
spacings,  sizes  and  clearances  to  give  you 
easier  makeready,  better  access  and  a  more 
functional  press  design. 

Lastly,  and  maybe  most  important.  The  controls 
are  as  sophisticated  as  you  could  want.  The 


Detroit  News  presses  will  include  electronic 
press  control  consoles  with  built-in  computers 
for  ink  and  compensator  adjustment.  This  new 
generation  of  press  controls  gives  the  press¬ 
man  more  control,  faster,  with  less  decision¬ 
making  on  his  part.  That  slashes  makeready 
time  and  waste  and  improves  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  —  your  paper. 

The  bandwagon  is  rolling 
The  Detroit  News  said,  “yes,”  and  ordered  9 
presses  —  a  total  of  54  units.  Since  then, 
another  40  units  have  been  ordered  by  other 
leading  papers. 

We  have  a  lot  more  to  tell  you  about  the  Mark 
V.  So  much,  in  fact,  that  it  fills  a  new  24-page 
proposal  brochure.  Why  not  have  your  Goss 
representative  come  in  and  present  the  details 
of  the  Mark  V  to  you  and  your  production  staff. 
Or  call  Goss,  (312)  656-8600.  MGD  Graphic 
Systems,  P.O.  Box  50360,  Chicago,  III.  60650. 


J.  ROSS  BATES  is  newly  nanned 
publisher  of  the  St.  Catharines 
(Ont.)  Standard,  succeeding  Miss 
Mary  Burgoyne,  who  continues  as 
president  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Bates  has  been  with  the 
Standard  since  1932  as  director 
of  advertising  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Milton  Marvi.n  Johnson, 
general  manager  of  the  Mar- 
uliall  (Tex.)  Xeivs  Messenger 
since  November,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  and  president 
to  succeed  Willia.m  M.  Moody, 
publisher  and  pi-esident  since 
1962.  Johnson  is  a  former  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the 
Sacramento  Union  and  is  a 
specialist  in  offset  printing. 

if.  # 

Ian  Wkstergrkn,  manager  of 
United  Press  International  for 
Sweden  since  last  year,  has 
been  appointed  Scandinavia  re¬ 
gional  executive. 

* 

Tim  McGovern,  2;5-year-old 
Vietnam  combat  correspondent 
and  photographer,  is  the  new 
sports  editor  at  the  Lancaster 
(O.)  Eagle-Gazette.  Before 
Army  service  he  workeil  for  the 
Denver  Post,  Rocky  .Mountain 
News  and  Fre)nont  (Nebr.) 
Trihnne. 


Hollywood  paper 
has  a  new  editor 

Ivicliard  M.  Horton,  publisher 
of  the  Hollyivood  (Calif.)  Citi¬ 
zen-News,  a  former  daily  that 
has  been  revived  as  a  weekly, 
designated  Leo  Guild  as  editor 
last  week  to  replace  Robert  L. 
Whearley,  who  held  the  job 
three  weeks.  Guild  was  formerly 
television  editor. 

Whearley  said  he  was  trying 
to  interest  an  eastern  group  in 
buying  the  jiroperty.  Harold 
Greenlin,  princijial  stockholder, 
was  reported  to  be  at  odds  with 
Horton  on  the  paper’s  news 
policies. 

Elinor  Kaine,  sports  writer, 
and  Angel  Penna,  racehorse 
trainer,  were  married  July  29, 
at  Huntington,  L.I.  Miss  Kaine 
writes  a  Publishers-Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  column.  Football  and  the 
Single  Girl,  and  has  a  public  re¬ 
lations  job  with  the  New  York 
Racing  Association. 

♦  *  * 

Vernon  1).  Jarrett  has 
joined  the  Chicago  Tribune 
staff  as  a  fulltime  columnist  and 
reporter.  He  has  worked  for 
the  Chicago  Defender,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier  and  Associated 
Negro  Press. 

*  *  * 

F.  Robert  Kniffen,  former 
director  of  public  relations  for 
General  Dynamics  in  New  York 
— to  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  as  assistant 
director  of  corporate  PR.  He 
is  a  former  Newark  News  and 
AP  reporter. 

4!  *  i.: 

Perry  Jenifer,  sports  editor 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Sun 
Newspapers  of  Omaha  the  past 
two  years  —  named  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  group. 

*  *  * 

James  Ahearn  and  Mark  A. 
Stuart,  editorial  writers  and 
columnists — appointed  assistant 
editors  of  the  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record. 


news-people 


Mrs.  Martha  Fortune  Lynch 
has  been  appointed  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Clear¬ 
field  (Pa.)  Progress  to  succeed 
Rick  Mattern,  who  was  named 
display  advertising  manager. 


the 

media 

brokers 


_ ^  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St.,  94104  •  (415)392-5671 

Brokers  of  NEWSPAPER,  Radio.  CATV  4  TV  Properties. 


Mrs.  Martha  Lynch 


Michael  Babick  was  promoted 
to  assistant  CAM.  Mrs.  Lynch 
joined  the  Progress  staff  as  a 
telejihone  ad  solicitor  in  19.’i4. 

*  S;  * 

John  M.  Kerger,  general 
manager,  adds  the  title  and 
duties  of  assistant  to  the  jiresi- 
dent  of  Rowley  Publications, 
northeastern  Ohio  group  of 
newspapers,  following  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  John  A.  CiOLiN,  who 
is  returning  to  the  practice  of 
law.  Robert  Rowley — now  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Ashtabula 
Star-Beacon  and  three  affiliated 
papers.  Ron  Mason — manager 
of  the  Star-Beacon. 

♦  *  * 

H.  G.  Hymes,  outdoor  writer 
and  former  circulation  manager 
of  the  H’tnona  (Minn.)  Daily 
News,  retired  August  1,  at  80. 

♦  *  * 

Philip  R.  McLeod,  28,  has 
become  publisher  of  the  Truro 
(N.S.)  Daily  News  and  its  as¬ 
sociated  weekly  newspaper.  He 
succeeds  John  M.  Murphy,  who 
has  been  named  president  of  At¬ 
lantic  Newspapers  Ltd.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Bowes  Publishers 
Ltd.  of  London,  Ont.,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News.  McLeod  was 
editor  of  the  Grand  Prairie 
(Alta.)  Daily  Herald-Tribune 
of  the  Bowes  group  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  Truro.  Ray  Peppard — 
named  sales  director  of  the 
News.  Archie  MacNeil,  editor. 

♦  4:  * 

Milton  H.  Ottman,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Glens  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Post-Star  and  Times  for 
19  years;  previously  with  the 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star 
for  31  years — retired. 


A  family  tradition 

The  Massachusetts  Press  As¬ 
sociation  elected  James  D. 
Haggerty  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Woburn  Daily  Times,  to 
the  post  of  president  at  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting.  His 
grandfather  had  the  post  in  the 
1920’s  and  his  father,  was  pres¬ 
ident  from  1960  to  1961. 


Don  Micozzi — from  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times  and  News  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Sunbury  (Pa.) 
Daily  Item.  Before  going  to 
Erie  he  had  worked  for  the 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News  and 
had  been  a  high  school  English 
I  teacher  in  Bluefield,  Va. 


William  E.  Campbell  Jr., 
former  education  writer  with 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
News — now  assistant  manager 
of  the  news  bureau  in  the  De- 
jiartment  of  Public  Information 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Edward  S.  Kerstein,  legal  af- 
faii’s  reporter  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  received  a  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Liaison 
with  Polish  (Communities 
Abroad  for  his  reports  from 
Poland. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Randall  H.  Harber — from 
copy  editor  at  the  Athens  (Ga.) 
Daily  News  to  the  Atlanta  bu- 
beau  staff  of  UPI. 

*  Hf  * 

Hal  Bruno,  Newsweek  news 
editor,  has  been  named  chief  po¬ 
litical  correspondent,  based  in 
Washington.  Don  Holt — from 
Chicago  bureau  chief  to  news 
editor  in  New  York.  Frank  M. 
Maier — from  reporter  to  chief 
of  bureau,  Chicago.  Bruno 
worked  for  the  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago 
American  and  INS  before  join¬ 
ing  Newsweek’s  staff  in  1950. 

>•>  *  * 

Leland  Spaulding  —  named 
state  editor  of  the  Marion 
(Ind.)  Chronicle-Tribune,  effec¬ 
tive  in  September. 

♦ 

Harry  Atkins — from  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Utica  (Mich.)  Daily  Sentinel  to 
the  AP  news  desk  in  Detroit. 

Paul  Neal  Averill  retired 
August  1  as  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric 
and  president  of  the  Averill 
Press.  Henry  M.  Hogan  Jr.,  co¬ 
publisher,  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  publisher  and  editor. 
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Washington  Post  employ i 
29  interns  this  summer 


C.E.  on  the  bench 

Reginald  Moir,  a  former  city 
editor  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province,  and 
pai-t-time  judge  since  1967,  has 
been  appointed  a  provincial 
Court  judge  in  Kelowna. 


The  Washington  Post  has  29  Gayle  Pollard,  Howard  Uni¬ 
summer  interns;  27  in  the  news  versity. 

department  as  editors,  report-  Jeffrey  Perlman,  University 
ers,  and  photographers.  Two  are  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
in  the  advertising  department.  Ira  Freshman,  University  of 
The  10-week  program  con-  California,  Santa  Cruz, 
eludes  August  29.  Frank  McRae,  Oakwood  Col- 

Of  the  556  applicants  for  lege,  Alabama, 
news  internships  from  each  of  Rudy  Maxa,  Ohio  University, 
the  50  states  and  abroad,  216  Penny  Mickelbury,  Univer- 

were  interviewed  by  Post  news  sity  of  Georgia, 
executives  in  31  cities.  Aileen  Jacobson,  Columbia 

Most  have  college  writing  ex-  University, 
perience  and  previous  intern-  Liza  Bercovici,  University  of 
ship  with  newspapers.  Twelve  California,  Berkeley, 
come  from  the  northeastern  Robert  Herzog,  Syracuse  Uni- 

United  States,  four  from  the  versity. 

South,  six  from  the  Midwest  Rol^rt  Kraftowitz,  Univer- 

and  seven  from  the  West.  sity  of  Michigan. 

John  McKeon,  New  York  Uni- 
Geographic  diversity  versity. 

Robert  Baker,  assistant  to  the  .  David  Mahsman,  Southern  II- 
editor  and  director  of  the  news  Lnois  University, 
intern  program,  attributes  the  Joan  Bachula,  University  of 
geographic  diversity  to  a  desire  Michigan. 

to  give  the  news  staff  of  the  Barry  Siegel,  Pomona  Col- 

paper  an  idea  of  what  young 

people  are  doing  and  thinking  Sam  Averiett,  Talladega  Col- 
around  the  nation  .  .  ,  not  just 

those  who  live  in  the  Northeast.  William  T.  O’Brien,  Harvard 
The  program  provides  a  Umversity. 
source  of  future  staffers,  en-  Newmyer,  George 

courages  college  students  to  con-  Washington  University, 
sider  journalism  careers  and  Wdbur  O.  Colom,  Howard 
gives  the  Post  extra  help  dur-  Umversity.  .  . 

ing  heavy  summer  vacation  Clay  Harris,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
periods  \6rsity. 

The  interns  are:  lumbiJ^^ 

Greg  Daley,  Brigham  Young  Nichols,  Kent  State  Uni- 

University.  versity. 

Thomas  Lederer,  Princeton.  Jeannie  Cross,  Bennington 

Jane  Sims,  Arizona  State  College. 

University.  Ann  Beasley,  Northwestern 

University. 

Margaret  Freivogel,  Stanford 
u_  University. 

^  ^  1  ^  Charles  Jess,  Duke  Univer- 

^  ^  f  m  Diane  Mazor,  University  of 

.  f  Maryland. 


Larry  Barr,  former  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  —  named  production 
manager  of  Fort  Wayne  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 


editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
R.  JAMES  MUCKLEY  has  been  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  to  suc- 
named  advertising  director  of  the  ceed  El)  FiSCHER,  who  has 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  succeeding  t^e  Omaha  World- 

edward  J.  Latimer,  who  retired.  Herald 
Muckley  was  retail  ad  manager;  ‘  *  *  * 

previously  an  ad  salesman  at  the 

Detroit  Free  Press  and  Cincinnati  Bruce  Ramsey,  Vancouver 
Enguirer.  (B.C.)  Province  writer,  his¬ 

torian  and  author,  has  been 
*  *  *  named  editor  of  the  Castlegar 

Michael  Krawetz,  a  writer  (B.C.)  Neivs. 
for  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  •  ♦  ♦ 

since  leaving  the  staff  of  the  Barry  Schrader,  editor  of  the 
Newburgh  (N.Y.)  Evening  DeKalb  (Ill.)  Daily  Chronicle, 

News  in  1969,  has  been  awarded  won  a  week’s  vacation  for  two 
a  $9,000  fellowship  by  the  in  Hawaii  and  each  member  of 
American  Political  Science  As-  his  staff  got  $500  in  cash  for 
sociation  for  study  at  Columbia  the  best  local  news  reporting  in 
University  Graduate  School  of  Hagadone  Newsnaners. 
Journalism.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Gavin  Shorto,  former  re- 
Lynn  Manley,  former  Cali-  porter  for  the  Chatham  (Eng.) 
fornia  newspaperman  and  aero-  Observer,  the  Royal  Gazette  and 
space  public  relations  man,  has  Mid-Ocean  News  in  Bermuda, 
joined  Tupperware  Home  Par-  has  been  appointed  director  of 
ties  in  Orlando,  Fla.  as  assi.st-  public  relations  for  the  Ber- 
ant  director  of  PR.  muda  Government. 


^  AND  COMPANy 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


(9191  782-3I3I 
RAIEIGH,  N.  C. 
BOX  17306 


NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


FUNCTIONAL  TYPOGRAPHY  is  discussed  by  Prof.  Edmund  C.  Arnold  of  Syracuse  University  at  a 
seminar  for  lOO  executives  of  Hagadone  Newspapers  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.  Seen  in  the  class  here 
are:  Clarence  Shartzer,  Pullman  Herald;  Bill  Behling,  Beloit  News;  and  Lyle  Hicks,  Columbia  Basin 
Herald.  (Arnold  conducts  the  Talking  Typographically  feature  in  E&P). 
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Movie  reviewer  guides 
parents  with  new  code 


“ERL,  CV,  SMFN,”  Pnai)s 
Peter  Citron,  Oi>i(ifia  World- 
Hernld’s  daily  entertainment 
columnist  and  Sunday  movie  I’e- 
viewei'. 

It’s  not  a  foreign  language  or 
this  week’s  cryptogram.  It’s 
part  of  Citron’s  sex-violence- 
rough  language  code  for  lating 
Omaha’s  first-run  movies. 

Citron’s  succinct  summations 
ai-e  helping  bridge  the  cine¬ 
matic  credibility  gap  for  Omaha 
parents. 

Like  their  counterpai-ts  all 
over  the  country,  Omaha  par¬ 
ents  were  having  difficulty  de¬ 
ciding  which  movies  to  allow 
their  children  to  see.  Some  par¬ 
ents  who  wiote  to  the  World- 
Herald  claimed  they  found  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of 
.4merica  ratings  inadequate  as 
a  guide,  in  some  respects. 

.4s  a  service  to  readers,  the 
World-Herald  has  begun  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  MPA  A  ratings  with 
additional  infoi-mation.  The 
mini-ieviews  have  been  received 
warmly  by  families  wanting  to 
know  what  they’ie  getting  ino 
when  they  attend  today’s  films. 

On  an  average  Sunday,  Citron 
may  bestow  overall  quality  rat¬ 
ings  ranging  from  a  low  of  40 
to  a  toj)  117.  His  “Who  for?” 
suggestions  may  range  from 
“Entire  family;  little  ones,  too” 
to  “intellectual,  hip”  .  .  .  “kid 
who  can  take  rough  language” 
.  .  .  and  “escapist  with  a  mean 


streak.”  MPA.4  ratings  aic  also 
included. 

Most  meaningful  for  parents 
are  the  guidelines  for  rough 
language,  sex  and  violence. 
“Citron’s  Code”  is  S  for  Some, 
C  for  Considei’able,  E  for  Ex¬ 
cessive,  RL  for  Rough  Lan¬ 
guage,  V  for  Violence,  M  for 
Male,  F  for  Female,  N  for  Nud¬ 
ity. 

So  the  ti-anslation  of  the  first 
sentence  is  “Exce.ssive  Rough 
Language,  Considerable  Viol¬ 
ence  and  Some  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male  Nudity.” 

Citron’s  comments  sometimes 
clash,  sometimes  coincide  with 
MPA.4  ratings. 

• 

Court  allows  suit 
over  magazine  title 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
I)eals  at  San  Francisco  has  re¬ 
versed  a  lower  court  decision 
that  dismissed  a  suit  brought  by 
Everett  L.  Storey  of  Santa 
Paula  against  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  using  the  name 
“West”  as  a  title  for  a  magazine 
supplement. 

Storey  claims  the  title  belongs 
to  him.  He  used  it  on  two  is.sues 
of  a  magazine  published  in  19.56 
and  1967  and  also  on  a  book 
l)ublished  in  1966.  The  district 
coui-t  voided  the  suit  because  the 
complaint  didn’t  meet  technical 
lequirements.  The  appellate 
judges  said  the  case  should  be 
heard  on  its  merits. 


Trade  UP  to 
COMPUGRAPHIC 

Cold  Type  Composers 


Lease  or  buy  on  easy  terms 
fast  new  Phototypesetters. 

Trade  in  your  present  Head¬ 
liner,  Justowriter,  etc. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 


18W.  22  nd  Sf., 
N  Y.C.10010 
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apaa  ratings 
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CITRON  S  CODE 
S  SOME 

i:  CONSIDERABLE 
C- EXCESSIVE 
E  BOUCH  LANCUACE 
V  VIOLENCE 
M  MALE 

c- female 

E- NUDITY 


CITRON'S  CODE — Omaha  World-Herald  entertainment  columnist 
Peter  Citron  displays  standard  MPAA  movie  ratings  which  he  sup¬ 
plements  with  his  own  sex-violence-rough  language  code,  quality 
ratings  and  capsule  reviews. 


Religion  news  writers 
invite  black  colleagues 


The  Religion  News  Writers 
Association,  in  annual  meeting 
July  10-11  in  Milwaukee,  named 
the  first  black  officer  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Members  also  agreed  to 
increase  RNA  awareness  of 
black  church  problems  through 
its  bi-monthly  newsletter. 

Mrs.  Virgie  Murray,  religion 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Sen¬ 
tinel,  a  black  weekly  with  a 
circulation  of  45,000,  was 
elected  secretary  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  She  succeeds  Charles 
Bunce,  who  left  his  religion 
editor  job  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  to  enter  the  min- 
i.stry.  Under  RN.\  rules,  only 
fulltime  religion  editors  may 
hold  office,  and  there  is  a  one- 
year  unexpired  term  which  Mrs. 
Murray  will  fill. 

The  convention  voted  adoption 
of  model  guidelines  for  conven¬ 
tion  press  rooms  presented  by 
Mrs.  Janice  Law,  Houston 
Chronicle ;  George  Cornell,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  William  Fol- 
ger,  Buffalo  Courier  E.rpress. 

RNA  members  agreed  to  con¬ 
tinue  recruiting  black  religion 
editors,  a  project  now  being  ful¬ 
filled  by  Mrs.  Robbie  McCoy, 
Michigan  Chronicle,  Detroit. 

Ted  Fiske,  Kew  York  Times 
religion  editor,  will  receive  spe¬ 
cial  articles  on  black  churches, 
denominations,  their  structure, 
and  announcements  of  upcoming 
meetings,  these  to  be  assembled 
for  distribution,  through  the 
RNA  newsletter. 


William  A.  Reed,  religion 
news  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  described  ways  in 
which  RNA  could  extend  mem¬ 
bership  to  black  members  and 
his  talk  will  be  distributed 
through  the  Newsletter.  He 
called  for  regional  seminars  and 
workshops.  Mr.  Reed,  Mrs. 
Murray,  Mrs.  McCoy,  and  Helen 
Gott,  religion  new'S  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  are  the 
RNA  black  members  wffio  at¬ 
tended  sessions. 

Ray  Ruppert,  Seattle  Times, 
won  the  annual  Supple  award, 
and  the  Schachern  award  was 
won  jointly  by  Nancy  Manser 
and  Kathy  Parrish,  both  of  the 
Detroit  News. 

• 

S.  Africa  editor  held 
in  theft  of  documents 

Benjamin  Pogrund,  an  editor 
of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  in  Jo¬ 
hannesburg,  was  in  trouble 
with  the  government  again  this 
week.  He  was  arrested  under 
the  Supression  of  Communism 
Act  for  obtaining  information 
in  a  subversion  case  that  alleg¬ 
edly  had  been  stolen.  A  hearing 
was  set  for  August  27. 

Two  years  ago  Pogrund  and 
the  Daily  Mail’s  former  editor, 
Laurence  Gandar,  were  found 
guilty  of  publishing  information 
about  prisons  without  having 
taken  reasonable  steps  to  verify 
it.  Pogrund  was  given  a  six- 
month  suspended  sentence. 
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UPI  devises 
news  package 
for  CATV 

United  Press  International 
and  Sterling  Communications 
Inc.,  announced  that  UPI  will 
produce  a  100-word-a-minute 
newswire  exclusively  for  cable 
television  beginning  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Sterling’s  subsidiary  Tele¬ 
vision  Presentations  Inc.,  will 
market  the  news  service  to  cable 
television  (C.4TV)  systems. 

Details  of  the  new  service 
were  revealed  in  a  joint  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Mims  Thomason, 
UPI  president,  and  Charles  F. 
Dolan,  chairman  of  Sterling 
Communications. 

Thomason  said  UPI  will  pro¬ 
duce  complete,  10-minute  news 
packages,  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week  for  use  on  news  or 
informational  cable  channels  of 
TPI  subscribers  in  a  new  for¬ 
mat  specifically  created  and  ed¬ 
ited  for  cable  viewing. 

For  easier  reading,  the  script 
will  run  at  a  67  percent  increase 
over  present  wire  speed  and  will 
be  set  at  32  characters  per  line 
instead  of  the  conventional  42. 
Paragraphs  will  be  set  in  short. 


concise  newspaper  style. 

“Our  agreement  with  UPI,” 
Dolan  noted,  “proves  that  cable 
television  has  come  of  age.  With 
the  initiation  of  this  special  UPI 
seiwice,  cable  viewers  need  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  news 
castoffs  from  either  the  print  or 
broadcast  media.” 

“With  the  new  UPI  service,” 
TPI  general  manager  Ira  De- 
Lumen  said,  “cable  viewers’ 
screens,  like  the  clock  on  the 
w'all,  need  never  again  be  blank. 
Complete  news  roundups,  fresh¬ 
ly-edited  every  hour  or  oftener, 
w'ill  always  be  available  against 
a  full  color  background  via  a 
switch  of  the  dial. 

Another  significant  advantage, 
DeLumen  pointed  out,  will  be 
the  flexibility  offered  cable  sys¬ 
tem  operators  for  insertion  of 
local  bulletins  and  commercial 
messages.  TPI  will  offer  a  na¬ 
tional  commercial  service  which 
may  be  carried  at  the  discretion 
of  local  operators  via  the  TPI 
generators  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

Sterling  Communications  op¬ 
erates  Sterling  Manhattan  Cable 
Television,  a  New  York  City- 
franchised  cable  company.  It 
also  owns  Allegro  Film  Produc¬ 
tions  Inc.,  and  holds  cable  tele¬ 
vision  franchises  in  13  New 
York  suburban  communities. 


Black  spokesmen 
will  meet  press 
at  2-day  seminar 

Julian  Bond,  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature,  will  be  the 
featured  speaker  at  a  seminar 
on  “Suburban  New^spapers  and 
the  Black  Community”,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Gannett  Group’s 
nine  Westchester  Rockland 
new'spapers  September  7  and  8 
at  the  Tappan  Zee  Motor 
Lodge,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

The  announcement  of  the 
event  was  made  by  Thomas  P. 
Dolan,  president  of  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers. 

“We  want  our  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  to  see  themselves 
through  the  eyes  of  the  black 
community  in  a  frank  exchange 
about  our  agreements  and  dif¬ 
ferences — both  real  and  imag¬ 
ined,”  Dolan  said. 

Invited  to  take  part  are  a 
number  of  black  journalists  and 
publishers  from  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  news  personnel  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  newspapers,  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  leaders  of  the  black 
community  in  the  two-county 
area.  Discussions  will  cover 
housing,  employment,  education 
and  crime  and  their  coverage  in 
the  press. 


Coordinating  the  seminar  is 
Warren  Jackson,  newspaper  con¬ 
sultant  and  black  business 
leader  in  Westchester.  Jackson 
was  foiTOerly  with  the  Neiv 
York  Times,  the  Amsterdam 
News  and  the  New  York  Knick¬ 
erbocker  before  setting  up  his 
own  business.  Jackson  and 
James  Head,  executive  editor  of 
the  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  will  serve  as  moderators 
of  the  seminar. 

Bond  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Student  Non-violent  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  and 
helped  spearhead  civil  rights 
drives  and  voter  registration 
campaigns  in  the  South. 

• 

Want  atls  gain 

The  hclp-w’anted  advertising 
index  advanced  substantially  in 
June,  the  Conference  Board  re¬ 
ported.  At  83  (’67  =  100),  the 
index  gained  4  points  over 
May’s  reading.  It  is  9  points  be¬ 
low  its  level  of  a  year  ago. 
W' ant-ad  volume  rose  in  all  of 
the  nine  regions  measured.  The 
largest  percentage  increase  vras 
reported  in  the  West  North  Cen¬ 
tral  region  (10.8%).  The  help- 
wanted  index  measures  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  classified  advertising  in 
52  new'spapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Classic  What-Cha-Call-lts  From  Caterpillar 

1.  Looks  like  half  a  paper  clip  underneath  a  calling  card. 
Actually,  it's  a  trombone  player  in  a  phone  booth.  2.  Is  a 
short  trombone  player.  Things  sometimes  look  different 
than  they  are.  That's  important  to  Caterpillar  because 
people  sometimes  look  at  a  yellow  earthmover  and  say 
"Ah,  a  Caterpillar  machine!"  Which  may  -  or  may  not  -  be  so. 


Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  and  should  only  be  used  to  identify  the  products  we 
make;  wheel  tractors,  trucks,  engines,  many  other  things 
besides  track-type  machines.  Your  help  in  correct  use  of 
our  trademark  will  be  appreciated.  3.  The  guy  in  the  third 
booth  is  playing  a  kazoo. 

□  CATERPIULAR 


Caterpillar,  Cat  and  O  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 

Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 

Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


Outdoors  promotion 
material  in  Ozarks 


The  annual  pilgrimage  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Great  Out¬ 
doors  will  be  made  this  year  to 
Lake  of  the  Ozarks,  Missouri, 
the  last  week  in  September  with 
representatives  of  12  major  cor- 
poi’ations  descending  on  the  area 
for  a  week  of  photography  and 
reporting  projects. 

The  pilgrimage  is  scheduled 
in  preparation  for  production  of 
the  1972  (sixth  annual)  edition 
of  the  Great  Outdoors  Newspa¬ 
per  Service.  Annual  editions  of 
the  service  ai-e  distributed  to 
more  than  4,500  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
through  Metro  Associated  Serv¬ 
ices  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  service  is  presented  as  a 
fully  implemented  pattern  for  a 
special  section  including  color 
cover,  14  pages  of  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  and  pictures  and,  uniquely, 
four  pages  of  dealer  help  adver¬ 
tising.  Some  of  the  companies 
offer  co-op  support  for  their  ads. 

For  special  sections 

Thus  the  newspapers  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  basic  materials — all 
related  to  outdoor  recreation 
from  fly  fishing  to  flying,  from 
tent  camping  to  motorhomes, 
from  television  and  radio  to 
personalized  transportation  and 
car  care — ^wdth  which  to  develop 
their  owm  special  sections. 

Participating  in  the  1972  serv¬ 
ice  are  the  American  Gas  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Avco  recreational  ve¬ 
hicles,  Cessna  Aircraft,  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Eastman 
Kodak,  Frigiking  Division  of 
Cummins  Engine,  International 
Harvester,  Johnson  Motors, 
Thennos  Division  of  King-Seeley 
Thermos,  Winchester  -  Western 
Division  of  Olin  Corporation, 
Zebco  Division  of  Brunswick 
Corporation,  and  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation  and  Canadian  coun¬ 
terparts. 

According  to  Jack  Hamilton, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
advertising  manager  of  Ther¬ 
mos,  the  1972  service,  which  will 
he  shot  in  the  Ozarks,  will  have 
a  probable  circulation  of  30  mil¬ 
lion. 

Near  the  end  of  the  summer 
each  year,  the  group  assembles 
at  some  outdoor  location  for  a 
week  of  photography.  This  year 
the  scene  will  be  Lake  of  the 
Ozarks  in  Missouri,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Lodge  of  the 
Four  Seasons,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  management.  Last  year  it 
was  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.  Other 
locations  have  been  Callaway 
Gardens,  Ga.,  Marco  Island  and 


Cypress  Gardens,  Fla. 

Since  its  inception,  the  group’s 
chief  photographer  has  been 
Richard  Matt,  president  of 
Mattco  Associates  Inc.,  Mc¬ 
Henry,  Ill. 

Richard  S.  Bartlett,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  is  vicechairman  of 
the  Committee;  James  Radford 
of  Zenith  is  “honcho”  for  the 
1971  shooting  season — locating 
sites,  models,  scheduling  equip¬ 
ment,  etc. 

Some  co-op  ads 

More  than  30  advertising  men, 
public  relations  staffers,  writers, 
maintenance  men  and  mechan¬ 
ics,  in  addition  to  models  and 
photographers,  usually  make 
up  the  group  descending  on  the 
chosen  location.  Photography 
schedules  are  worked  out  before 
the  shooting  w’eek  begins.  Each 
participating  company  is  given 
time  in  the  schedule  and  various 
products  are  allocated  to  dress 
up  other  photo  locations. 

Their  work  is  coordinated  for 
publication  by  Joseph  A.  Bern¬ 
stein  of  Metro,  who  is  editor  and 
directs  the  production  of  the 
annual  service. 

Several  of  the  companies  use 
the  session  to  shoot  not  only 
publicity  pictures,  but  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  as 
well.  Some  of  the  participating 
companies  will  have  co-op  ads  in 
the  service  while  some  will  not. 

“We  regard  the  Great  Out¬ 
doors  Newspaper  Service  as  a 
very  important  ingredient  in  our 
program  to  supply  photo  retail¬ 
ers  with  the  opportunity  to  tie 
in  locally  to  the  selling  oppor¬ 
tunities  projected  by  Kodak’s 
national  new'spaper  advertising 
program,”  Bartlett  said. 

“We  strongly  urge  retailers 
to  tie  in  to  the  local  Great  Out¬ 
doors  Newspaper  Sections.  This 
year  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
testing  the  pull  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  section  by  offering  free 
Kodak  ‘How  to  Do  It’  publica¬ 
tions.  At  this  date  we  are  most 
encouraged  and  impressed  with 
the  returns.” 

G.  B.  Healy,  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting  operations.  International 
Harvester,  said:  “We  at  Inter¬ 
national  look  upon  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tw'een  our  dealers  and  their 
prospects.  We  look  upon  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Great  Outdoors 
program  as  creating  a  special 
environment  for  the  dealer’s  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  as  a 
special  device  for  helping  the 
newspapers,  as  well  as  us,  to 


prove  to  our  dealers  that  news¬ 
paper  arvertising  can  pay  off 
for  them. 

“We  know,  of  coui'se,  that  our 
co-op  plan,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Great  Outdoors  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  served  to  stimulate  our 
dealers  to  make  better  use  of 
the  co-op  assistance  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  them  and  how  it  is  helping 
to  stimulate  their  continuing 
newspaper  advei’tising  pro¬ 
grams.” 

Many  prospects 

Advertising  prospects  for  the 
outdoor  living  sections  include 
air  conditioning  services;  auto¬ 
motive  organizations ;  airports 
offering  charter  sei'vices,  land¬ 
ing  facilities  and  hangars; 
hanks;  boating  and  outboard 
motor  dealers;  bottled  gas  and 
gas  appliance  disti’ibutors; 
camping  equipment  dealers;  de¬ 
partment  stores;  drug  stores; 
fashion  shops;  fishing  equip¬ 
ment  dealers;  food  stores,  gar¬ 
dening  suppliers;  gas  com¬ 
panies;  and  golf  courses. 

Other  prospects  include  hard¬ 
ware  stores;  jewelers;  luggage 
shops;  marinas;  men’s  wear 
stores;  motels  and  hotels;  night 
clubs;  photography  shops; 
swimming  pool  builders;  radio 
and  TV  dealers;  recreational 
vehicle  dealers;  resorts;  restaur¬ 
ants;  savings  and  loan  com¬ 
panies;  sporting  goods  stores; 
tire  dealers  and  trailer  and  cam¬ 
per  dealers. 

Brochure  outlining  ideas  for 
newspapers  to  further  develop 
their  Outdoor  Sections  accom¬ 
panies  the  service. 


FOOD-DRUG  LIST  —  The 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  has  re¬ 
leased  a  new  Food-Drug  Route 
List,  with  information  on  food 
and  drug  retailing  in  metro¬ 
politan  Rockford.  Richard  G. 
Lundgren,  assistant  general 
manager  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  said  the  free-40-page 
booklet  includes  vital  share-of- 
market  data  and  other  market¬ 
ing  information. 

The  food  section  lists  159 
grocery  outlets  by  store  size 
and  principal  sources  of  supply. 
61  retail  drug  stores,  with  vol¬ 
ume  of  $19.5-million  are  listed. 
The  booklet  was  prepared  by 
Oliver  L.  Cremer,  research  man¬ 
ager.  Copies  are  available  upon 
request. 


TRACK  AND  FIELD  ■—  The 
Greater  Bangor  Open  Track  and 
Field  Meet  was  held  on  July 
24.  The  meet,  now  in  its  third 
year,  is  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bangor  Parks  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Department  and  The 
Bangor  Daily  News. 


WAKE  UP— The  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette  has  launched 
a  promotion  campaign  using  the 
theme,  “Wake  up  with  the 
world  on  your  doorstep,”  Kick¬ 
off  ad  was  a  double-truck  ten 
inches  deep,  featuring  a  view  of 
the  earth  from  the  moon.  Simi¬ 
lar  ads  appeared  on  25  bill- 
hoards  in  the  city  edition  area, 
backed  up  by  spots  on  three 
central  Arkansas  television  sta¬ 
tions,  on  14  radio  stations,  and 
on  every  one  of  the  Gazette’s 
coin  vending  machines.  Follow¬ 
up  includes  six  four-column  by 
ten-inch  ads  in-paper,  featuring 
the  “worlds  of”  sports,  fashion, 
finance,  politics,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  The  promotion  was  engi¬ 
neered  by  Sam  Harris,  informa¬ 
tion  director. 

*  >ii  * 

DECOR  —  “We’re  already 
welcome  in  the  homes  you’d  like 
to  visit,”  is  the  headline  on  a 
Baltimare  Sunpapers  brochure 
that  tells  about  the  Sun’s  Home 
Furnishings  and  Decorating  Is¬ 
sue  to  be  published  on  Sept.  26. 
The  folder  reproduces  some  of 
the  photos  to  be  used  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  section. 

*  *  * 

CONSUMERISM  —  “The 
Trapped  Consumer”  is  the  title 
of  a  reprint  booklet  available 
from  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News,  reprinting  a  series  of 
articles  on  consumerism  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Herald-News  be¬ 
tween  July  1970  and  Februarj*, 
1971.  Copies  are  available  from 
Rosemarie  Maio,  promotion 
manager. 

*  *  * 

UP  AND  UP  —  “Strictly  on 
the  up  and  up”  is  the  head¬ 
line  on  a  folder  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph  that  fea¬ 
tures  use  of  the  word  up.  First 
page  says  “Up  to  date.”  The 
full-color  accordion  folder  tells 
“Why  Great  Britain  is  great 
for  newspapers,  adds  the  inside 
story  on  the  place  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  in  the  British  market,  in¬ 
cludes  a  readership  profile,  and 
closes  with  the  slogan  “It’s  up 
to  you.”  Copies  are  available 
from  Bernard  Musnik,  Regie 
International  Inc.,  Rockefeller 
Center,  New  York,  the  Tele¬ 
graph’s  U.S.  representative. 

* 

SLIDE  RULE  —  The  New 
York  News  has  produced  a  sales 
tool  for  use  by  its  ad  salesmen 
that  uses  a  slide-rule  technique 
to  show  the  results  of  the  1971 
Simmons  Study  to  show  popula¬ 
tion  and  readers  selected  by 
demographics.  The  cardboard 
slide  shows  breakdowns  of  city 
and  suburbs  by  sex,  adults  by 
age,  family  income,  with  chil¬ 
dren  under  18,  and  adults  em¬ 
ployed,  by  sex.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Ray  Dowd,  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  manager  of  the 
News. 
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Alaska  papers  show 
pipeline  favoritism 


A  study  of  191  issues  of 
Alaska  newspapers  published 
during  a  six-week  period  shows 
an  overwhelming  percentage  of 
stories,  pictures  and  editorial 
comments  favoring  the  pro¬ 
posed  oil  pipeline  across  the 
49th  state. 

The  study,  conducted  hy  a 
class  of  journalism  students  at 
the  University  of  Alaska,  shows 
that  on  the  basis  of  a  “pro,” 
“con,”  or  “neutral”  rating,  the 
Alaska  dailies  published  2,059 
inches  of  copy  favorable  to  the 
pipeline,  680  inches  unfavorable 
toward  it  and  1,783  inches  con¬ 
sidered  neutral.  The  survey 
made  no  attempt  to  consider  the 
total  amount  and  kind  of  mate¬ 
rial  available  to  each  paper  in 
each  category. 

Editorial  comment,  which  in¬ 
cluded  editorials  and  columns  on 
the  editorial  page,  was  815 
inches  pro  pipeline,  159  inches 
con  and  184  neutral.  The  survey 
showed  330  column  inches  of 
pictures  favoring  the  pipeline, 
171  unfavorable  to  the  line  and 
81  inches  neutral. 

Seven  dailies  cheeked 

The  researchers  worked  in 
teams  of  three  on  each  of  Alas¬ 
ka’s  seven  daily  newspapers. 
Each  student  studied  the  as¬ 
signed  papers  and  measured  the 
stories,  not  including  headlines. 
Stories  included  articles  on  or 
about  the  pipeline,  its  impact, 
proposals  and  other  things 
closely  related.  Each  student 
studied  the  entire  set  of  papers 
assigned  and  reached  his  own 
conclusions,  then  compared  the 
analysis  with  others  examining 
the  same  papers.  When  a  story’s 
relevance  or  impact  was  in 
doubt,  the  researchers  con¬ 
sulted  the  entire  class  to  decide 
its  position  in  the  survey. 

Determination  of  whether  a 
story  w’as  pro,  con  or  neutral 
was  based  on  the  overall  tone 
of  the  story.  For  example,  a 
story  of  testimony  at  the  In¬ 
terior  Department’s  public  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  pipeline  that  gave 
28  inches  favoring  the  line  and 
10  inches  opposed  was  consid¬ 
ered  entirely  favoring  the  line 
in  its  impact.  Items  that  dis¬ 
cussed  the  line  but  that  were 
balanced  with  pros  and  cons 
were  considered  neutral. 

The  study  included  newspa¬ 
pers  from  January  18  through 
February  28.  The  sample  period 
w'as  based  on  what  the  students 
decided  was  a  “reasonable  in¬ 
terest  period”  for  the  state’s 


daily  press,  including  a  major 
interest  point  in  the  last  week 
of  February  when  the  Interior 
Department’s  public  hearings 
were  held  in  Anchorage. 

The  largest  paper  in  the 
state,  the  Anchorage  Times 
(circ.  36,000),  carried  498 
inches  of  pro  pipeline  news,  113 
con  and  377  inches  of  neutral 
news  in  29  issues.  It  carried  315 
inches  of  editorial  comment  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  pipeline.  During 
the  period  it  also  carried  210 
inches  of  pictures  that  were 
pro,  53  con  and  44  neutral. 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
morning  paper  with  11,250  cir¬ 
culation,  was  listed  with  250 
inches  of  pro  pipeline  stories, 
131  con  and  343  neutral.  Edi¬ 
torial  page  material  was  listed 
at  60  inches  pro,  76  negative 
and  91  neutral.  The  paper  car¬ 
ried  20  inches  of  pictures  con¬ 
sidered  favorable  to  the  pipe¬ 
line. 

Fairbanks  News-Miner  (11,- 
586)  carried  666  inches  of  pro 
news,  121  con  and  592  neutral 
in  29  issues.  Editorial  page 
comment  included  346  inches  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  line,  11  con  and 
21  neutral.  Pictures  totaled  39 
inches  for  and  16  neutral. 

The  Juneau  Southeast  Alaska 
Empire  (3,838)  carried  227 
inches  of  pro  news,  163  inches 
of  con  and  113  of  neutral.  Edi¬ 
torial  comment  was  30  for,  19 
against  and  16  neutral.  Pictures 
totaled  21  inches  neutral.  The 
study  covered  28  issues. 

Ketchikan  News  (3,262)  car¬ 
ried  205  inches  pro,  66  negative 
and  256  neutral;  52  inches  of 
pro  editorial  comment,  53  con 
and  17  neutral;  40  inches  of 
pro  pictures  and  118  con  in  20 
issues. 

Kodiak  Daily  Mirror  carried 
21  inches  pro,  21  con  and  9 
neutral.  It  printed  10  inches  of 
neutral  editorial  comment  and 
no  pictures.  The  survey  in¬ 
cluded  27  issues. 

The  Sitka  Sentinel  (1,835) 
carried  192  inches  pro,  65  con 
and  93  neutral.  Editorial  com¬ 
ment  was  12  pro  and  29  neutral; 
pictures  were  21  inches  pro. 

Student  researchers  were 
Nancy  Besse,  Julianne  Chase, 
Faye  Christianson,  Luke  De- 
Julio,  Nancy  Cla>i;on,  Bob  Gar¬ 
rett,  Jim  Wallace,  Jean  John¬ 
son,  Dennis  Fradley  and  Jan 
R.  Dick.  The  class  is  taught  by 
Lyle  E.  Harris,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  formerly 
of  the  Washington  Star  staff. 


Mike  Carlton^s  pictures 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

as  prepared  for  journalism  as  I  was  for  flying  to  the 
moon,”  he  recalls. 

He  started  as  a  staff  reporter  doing  features,  general 
news,  the  courthouse  beat,  and  other  odd  jobs.  The  work 
load  increased  when  the  regular  photographer  quit,  and 
he  took  over  the  darkroom. 

“1  didn’t  know  much  about  photography  at  the  time  but 
was  determined  to  make  our  product  a  good  one  photo¬ 
graphically,”  he  said.  By  attending  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographer  and  Pennsylvania  Press  Photographer  flying 
short  courses  and  talking  over  The  Spirit’s  problems  with 
pros,  Carlton  brought  his  paper  into  the  company  of 
Pennsylvania’s  finest  small  papers,  in  use  of  pictures. 

The  Spirit  runs  picture  pages  at  least  once  a  week  “if 
the  advertising  department  agrees.”  Big  front  page  art, 
often  sight  columns,  adorns  the  paper  frequently. 

“In  an  area  of  high  competition  from  weeklies  and  other 
dailies,  I  think  good  display  of  good,  big  art,  is  one  of 
our  strongest  selling  points,”  he  notes. 

When  Carlton  took  over  the  photo  department,  all  The 
Spirit  had  was  two  4x5  view  cameras,  which  he  quickly 
scrapped.  Today  the  newspaper  is  equipped  with  two 
Nikon  Fs  (one  a  motor  drive),  a  Nikkormat  and  lens  from 
24  mm  to  300  mm. 

The  focus  of  The  Spirit  photographers  has  changed, 
also.  The  staff  (Carlton  and  a  high  school  boy)  range 
throughout  the  county  for  feature  pictures  and  go  to 
Penn  State,  Pitt  and  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania 
for  sports  events,  in  addition  to  the  coverage  of  local 
high  school  sports. 

Gone  from  The  Spirit  are  large  group  shots,  officer  in¬ 
stallations,  gavel  presentations,  groundbreakings  and  the 
like.  Sometimes  the  paper  does  use  garbage  shots,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Carlton,  but  he  justifies  the  practice  saying,  “We 
need  front  page  art  every  day.” 

The  Spirit  has  no  wdre  service  photofax  to  fall  back 
on  so  it  is  either  a  local  picture  on  page  one  or  no  picture 
at  all. 

“I  feel  we  are  probably  doing  a  better  all-around  job 
for  our  readers  than  most  of  the  big  papers  around  us,” 
said  Carlton.  “They  tend  to  lean  heavily  on  the  wire 
service  photos  while  we  use  nothing  but  local  art.  That 
is,  after  all,  what  our  people  are  interested  in.  They  can 
see  Vietnam  or  Kent  State  and  the  like  on  television.” 

When  he’s  not  working,  Carlton  is  busy  with  a  new 
home  he  and  his  wife,  Vickie,  bought  this  year.  They 
have  no  children  but  are  the  proud  owners  of  a  Dandi 
Dinmount  Terrier  named  “Tipsy.” 

Carlton  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Press 
Photographers  magazine — “The  Photo-Journalist.” 


Circulation  service 
building  is  planned 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc. 
announced  plans  to  build  a  new 
facility  for  its  circulation  serv¬ 
ice  department  and  other  re¬ 
lated  operations  in  Chicopee, 
Mass.  The  building,  to  cost  over 
$3  million,  will  be  constructed 
on  a  6-acre  tract  of  land  owned 
by  Dow  Jones  in  an  industrial 
park  in  Chicopee. 

The  two-story  structure,  com¬ 
prising  90,000  square  feet  of 
space,  will  be  near  Dow  Jones’ 
printing  and  service  plant  in 
the  park,  which  was  built  in 
1960. 

About  308  employes  now 
housed  in  the  present  plant  and 
in  rented  space  in  downtown 
Springfield  will  be  transferred 
to  the  new  facility  in  late  1973. 


Seven 

automated  film 
processors  for: 

•  Line  and  halftone  film 
to  48"  wide 

•  Photocomposition 

•  Continuous  tone  color 
separations  to  24"  wide 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 
PRODUCTS 


Pako  Corporation 


Minneapolis  55440 
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Wells  Ttvomhly 

((’ontinued  from  pnye  10) 


years,”  said  Wells.  ‘‘Texas  i)a|)ers  ai’e 
]tretty  free  and  easy — with  everything  but 
the  money.  I  had  some  10  offers  the  last 
tlirce  years  I  was  there  and  turned  them 
all  down.  Eventually  I  quit  in  a  fit  of 
temi)er  and  repente<l  in  leisure,  free-lanc¬ 
ing  for  four  months.  It  damned  near 
ruin'd  my  nerves.” 

Then  came  a  good  offer  from  the  De¬ 
troit  F>  •ee  Pi  'CSS.  “The  paper  was  excel¬ 
lent  to  me,  but  I  disliked  the  city  and 
just  wa.sn’t  cut  out  for  their  stereotype 
sjiorts  section.  Since  it  was  obvious  they 


weren’t  going  to  change,  I  was  quick  to 
take  Burgin’s  offer  from  San  Francisco.” 

Twombly  has  been  often  honored  as 
well  as  scolded.  In  his  Burlingame  home 
is  a  wailful  of  plaques.  He  won  the  award 
for  the  l)est  storj-  in  the  1970  edition  of 
E.  P.  Dutton’s  Best  Sports  Stories  anthol¬ 
ogy’.  He  was  represented  in  it  eight  times 
in  the  last  decade.  Over  the  span,  only 
Red  Smith  and  Bob  Lipsyte  have  edged 
him.  Each  was  represented  nine  times. 

The  Sporting  News  started  using 
Twombly  on  pro  football  when  he  was  in 
Houston.  He  continued  to  do  the  sport 
for  it  when  he  hit  Detroit.  By  now  he  had 
become  about  the  favorite  writer  of  Lowell 
Reidenbaugh,  The  Sporting  News’  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and,  after  Wells  arrived 
early  this  y’oar  in  San  Francisco,  he  was 


asked  by  Reidenbaugh  to  do  a  regular 
weekly  general  column.  He’s  sold  more 
than  50  articles  to  magazines. 

Has  Twombly  ever  thought  of  syndica¬ 
tion? 

“I  thought  seriously’  about  it  when  I 
was  10,  although  I  got  the  urge  to  be  a 
newspaperman  when  I  was  five.  Don’t 
ask  me  where  the  idea  came  from.  I  read 
the  best  ones.  Smith,  Lardner  and  Joe 
Palmer.  I  have  nearly  every’  anthology  of 
sports  lx)oks  ever  printed.  I  took  one  jour¬ 
nalism  course,  and  it  was  the  most  stag¬ 
gering  waste  of  time  imaginable.  All  they 
do  is  teach  you  bad  writing  habits. 

“Actually,  as  much  as  I’d  love  to  have 
syndication,  I  kind  of  hate  to  see  more 
syndicated  columnists.” 


Judge  gives  reporter  E  for  effort 
and  voids  libel  award  of  $25,000 


By  RoImtI  Jarkiiis 

The  Massachusetts  State  Supreme 
Court  reversed  a  .?2.'),00()  libel  judgment 
again.^t  the  Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item  af¬ 
ter  a  Boston  architect  won  the  amount 
from  a  jury  in  a  lower  couit.  He  sued 
after  the  paper  ])ublished  unfavorable 
comments  alwut  him  and  his  work  by  a 
foi  mer  tow’n  manager. 

Writing  the  opinion  for  the  majority. 
Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon  said  that  the 
Item's  account  of  a  dispute  lietween  the 
architect,  John  W.  Pi-iestley'  Jr.,  and  the 
former  town  manager  of  Saugus,  Paul  H. 
Boucher,  was  “full  and  accurate,  given 
the  time  within  which  (the  reporter)  was 
working.” 

Priestley  filed  suit  against  the  Item  af¬ 
ter  reporter  Dwight  Buell  wrote  three 
stories  based  on  charges  by  Boucher  that 
part  of  the  stimcture  of  a  newly’  built 
high  school  was  defective  and  that  Priest¬ 
ley  was  to  blame  for  it. 

In  an  attack  on  Priestley,  Boucher  told 
Buell  that  he  would  try’  to  get  Priestley’s 
architectural  license  revoked,  accused  him 
of  “illegalities,  incompetence,  and  bad 
faith.”  and  said  Priestley’  was  “confused 
about  the  technical  and  financial  aspects 
of  the  school.” 

When  the  case  came  up  in  Essex  county 
court,  the  Item  ba.sed  its  defense  on  the 
reasoning  of  the  New  York  J'^»^^es-Sulli- 
van  case  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  That  is,  Priestley  fell 
under  the  category  of  a  “public  official” 
or  “public  figure”  and  that  he  had  to  prove 
malice  on  the  part  of  the  Item  in  order  to 
collect  damages. 

The  standard  for  malice  means  that  the 
libeler  acted  “with  knowledge  that  .  .  . 
(the  publication)  was  false  or  w’ith  reck¬ 
less  disregard  of  whether  it  was  false  or 
not,”  according  to  the  Times-Sullivan  rul¬ 
ing.  The  Item’s  counsel  asked  the  judge 
for  a  directed  verdict  of  acquittal  from 
the  jui-y,  but  the  judge  ruled  against  the 
Item,  saying  Priestley  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  “public  official”  under  the  Times- 
Sullivan  definition  nor  a  “public  figure” 
under  the  definition  of  later  Supreme 
Coui’t  decisions  involving  libel. 


Justice  Reardon  in  an  11-page  decision 
on  the  appeal  said  the  Supi’eme  Court’s 
recent  decision  in  the  case  of  Rosenbloom 
V.  Metromedia  Inc.  made  an  entirely  new 
set  of  rules  for  libel  involving  people  par¬ 
ticipating  in  public  events.  In  this  deci¬ 
sion,  the  distinction  of  “public  official” 
and  “public  figure”  in  regard  to  the 
standard  for  “actual  malice”  was  tossed 
aside  in  favor  of  a  greatly  broadened  “is¬ 
sue  of  public  or  general  concern.” 

Furthermore,  Reardon  pointed  out  that 
the  reporter’s  failure  to  check  the  truth 
of  Boucher’s  charges  against  Priestley’ 
was  “at  most  negligence  and  not  the 
‘knowledge  that  .  .  .  (the  publication)  was 
false  or  .  .  .  I’eckless  disregard  of  whether 
it  was  false  or  not.’  ” 

Reardon  said  that  all  evidence  indicated 
that  a  report  in  which  Boucher  charged 
that  $200,000  may’  have  been  misused  and 
the  FBI  might  investigate  was  “full  and 
accurate.” 

“Given  the  time  limit  within  which  he 
was  working,”  the  judge  held,  “it  was 
not  unreasonable  that  Buell  did  not  call 
(Pi’iestley’)  to  comment  on  Boucher’s 
charges  directed  at  him.  Other  statements 
weie  simply’  not  susceptible  of  verification 
in  the  span  of  a  few  hours.” 

Ev’en  though  the  record  was  not  clear 
that  Buell  called  the  FBI  to  verify  Bou¬ 
cher’s  remarks  about  their  possible  in¬ 
vestigation,  Reardon  said  that  Buell  would 
not  have  been  negligent  even  if  he  didn’t 
contact  them  and  simply  reported  what 
Boucher  told  him. 

And  when  Buell  telephoned  Priestley 
for  comment  on  Boucher’s  charges,  Rear¬ 
don  said,  “the  fact  that  he  made  such  a 
call  is  evidence  of  his  good  faith  and  his 
desire  to  insure  that  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  be  heard.  Buell  did  not  take 
sides  in  the  issue  but  merely  reported 
(Priestley’s  remarks)  w’ith  the  same  im¬ 
partiality  with  w’hich  he  had  reported 
Boucher’s.” 

The  final  article,  “by’  far  the  most  dam¬ 
aging,”  Reardon  said,  “was  entirely  rea¬ 
sonable  for  Buell  to  give  Boucher  a  chance 
to  reply’”  to  Priestley’s  attack,  in  spite  of 
its  personal  nature.  Reardon  said  that 
Boucher’s  statement  about  attempting  to 


get  Priestley’s  architectural  registration 
revoked  was  “not  susceptible  to  verifica¬ 
tion.”  And  Buell  was  not  obligated  to  ask 
what  Boucher  meant  W’hen  he  accused 
Priestley  of  “illegalities,  incompetence, 
and  bad  faith”. 

Reardon  said  Buell  could  have  verified 
Boucher’s  remarks  about  the  condition  of 
the  school  and  a  statement  that  he  had 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  Architects’ 
Ethics  Committee,  “in  the  brief  time  he 
had  to  publish  the  stoi’y’  while  it  was  still 
newsworthy’  .  .  .  but  his  failure  to  do  so 
was  at  most  negligent.” 

“In  short,”  Reardon  wrote,  “the  three 
articles  together  are  an  accurate  account 
of  a  local  controversy’  of  legitimate  pub¬ 
lic  concern.  The  views  of  both  sides  were 
fully’  and  accurately  stated  and  the  (Item) 
in  no  way  vouched  for  either  position  as 
correct. 

“Most  of  the  claims  made  which  could 
feasibly’  have  been  verified  by  the  re¬ 
porter  w’ere  verified.  The  imputations 
made  by  both  Boucher  and  (Priestley) 
al)out  the  competence  ...  of  the  other 
could  only’  be  fairly’  and  honestly’  re- 
poi'ted,  and  this  was  done. 

“There  was  no  evidence  .  .  .  (except 
Priestley’s  testimony)  that  anything  .  .  . 
in  the  articles  was  false.” 

• 

Arizona  Star  names 
public  activities  editor 

Abe  Chanin,  sports  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson  for  26 
years,  has  been  appointed  the  newspaper’s 
Public  Activities  Editor,  responsible  to 
Frank  Johnson,  managing  editor. 

Chanin’s  chief  activities  will  be  coor¬ 
dinating  editor  of  the  Star’s  special  Sun¬ 
day'  sections;  planning  and  layout  of  the 
Thursday  Picture  Page,  and  supervising 
editor  of  Library  Services. 

Additional  responsibilities  are  oversee¬ 
ing  the  Star’s  participation  in  University 
of  Arizona  activities,  and  planning  and 
coordinating  other  civic  projects  involv¬ 
ing  the  newspaper.  He  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star’s  Sportsmen’s  Fund  for 
underprivileged  children  which  he  started. 
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ITU  to  vote 
on  increase 
in  pensions 

No.  1  item  on  the  apenda  for 
the  ll.‘lth  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Typopraphical 
Union  next  week  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  will  be  a  proposal 
to  increase  the  formula  for  pen- 
.sions. 

President  John  J.  Pilch  and 
the  Executive  Council  are  rec- 
ommendinp  a  boost  of  10  per¬ 
cent,  on  the  basis  that  the  in¬ 
dustrial  pension  propram,  insti¬ 
tuted  only  five  years  apo,  con¬ 
tinues  a  “meteoric  prowth  with 
no  sipn  of  levelinp  off.” 

Income  to  the  ITU  Nepotiated 
Pension  Plan  is  pilinp  up  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $1  million  a 
month  from  participatinp  em- 
l)loyers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  the  total  assets  now 
exceed  $44  million. 

In  addition,  the  union  has  a 
retirement  trust  with  a  balance 
of  more  than  $2.3  million. 

A  fraternal  old  ape  pension 
fund  has  distributed  $360  mil¬ 
lion  to  membei’s  of  the  union 
over  the  last  63  years.  Since 
January  1,  1969  the  beneficiaries 
have  received  $100  a  month; 
previously  the  payment  was  $22 
a  week.  More  than  $21  million 
was  i)aid  durinp  the  year  end- 
inp  May  20,  1971. 

The  number  of  pensioners  rose 
by  1,113  in  the  past  year  and 
the  18,334  pensioners  have  been 
on  the  roll  an  averape  of  6.8 
years.  Their  averape  ape  was 
65.18.  The  averape  ape  of  1,285 
pensioners  who  died  this  year 
was  75.5  years. 

ITU  now  has  29,973  members 
elipible  for  pensions.  The  aver¬ 
ape  ape  of  workinp  members  is 
47  years. 

Secretaiy-t  reasu  rer  William 
B.  Cloud  reports  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  earninps  of  87,652 
journeymen  members  inci’eased 
from  $874.3  to  $902.9  million  in 
fiscal  1971.  Averape  weekly 
wape  rate  increased  from 
$170.43  to  $186.23  and  averape 
indicated  actual  earninps  pained 
from  $188.23  to  $198.11. 


Cleveland  Press  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
section  salutes  endorses  move 

city’s  birthday  for  equal  rights 


BODIE  MC  DOWELL,  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  News,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Outdoor  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  of  America,  which 
has  1500  members. 


Political  science 
training  to  be 
given  to  newsmen 


The  Cleveland  Press,  in  mark- 
inp  the  city’s  175th  anniversaiy, 
published  a  five-section  souvenir 
edition  that  will  be  part  of  a 
special  kit  of  historical  docu¬ 
ments  to  be  distributed  to  school 
libraries  and  social  studies  de¬ 
partments  this  fall. 

Several  months  of  work  went 
into  i)roducinp  the  edition  which 
was  distributed  as  part  of  the 
repular  paper. 

General  editor  was  Julian 
Kiawcheck,  Press  reporter  and 
columnist  and  a  student  of 
Cleveland’s  history.  One  article 
dealt  with  newspapers.  Several 
were  already  in  existence  at  the 
time  Edward  Wyllis  Scripi)s 
founded  the  Penny  Press  in 
1878.  It  soon  had  more  circula¬ 
tion  than  all  the  other  papers 
ajid  carried  more  advertisinp. 
The  foundinp  of  this  paper  was 
the  bepinninp  of  the  Scripps- 


Lewis  C.  Cuyler,  manapinp 
editor  of  The  Transcript,  an  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  North  Adams, 

Mass.,  has  been  named  director  toward  proup  consistinp  of  18 

newspapers  and  six  radio  and 
television  stations. 


for  the  Fellowship  Propram  for 
New  Enpland  Journalists  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 
The  position  is  parttime. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  William  C.  Venman,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Kingsley  R. 
Fall,  manapinp  editor  of  the 
Berkshire  Eagle  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  chairman  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  committee  for  the  New 
Enpland  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

The  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  New  England  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  are 
joint  sponsors  of  the  program 
which  gives  working  journalists 
a  broad  background  in  the  areas 
of  political  science,  sociology 
and  journalistic  studies. 

Cuyler  succeeds  Dr.  Arthur 
Musgrave  of  the  University’s 
faculty  who  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  program  and 
who  has  been  its  director  since 
1964.  Dr.  Musgrave  will  be  on 
sabbatical  leave  for  part  of  next 
year. 


The  Penny  Press  became  the 
Cleveland  Press  in  1889. 


Delegates  to  the  39th  annual 
meeting  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
(July  23-28)  in  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  were  unanimous  in  en¬ 
dorsing  the  “equal  rights” 
amendment  guaranteeing  all 
women  protection  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  National  TSP  Board  was 
asked  to  establish  a  legal  de¬ 
fense  fund  to  fight  emploj-ment 
discrimination  against  women 
in  journalism  and  communica¬ 
tions. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  were  Fran  Harris,  fea¬ 
tures  coordinator  for  WWJ  sta¬ 
tions  in  Detroit;  Margot  Shei’- 
man,  senior  vicepresident  of 
McCann-Erickson  advertising 
agency  in  New  York;  Linda 
Winkler,  free  lance  public  re¬ 
lations  consultant  in  San  Di¬ 
ego;  and  Jo- Ann  Albers,  assist¬ 
ant  women’s  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer. 

The  new  executive  director  is 
Mrs.  Richard  Elam  of  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina.  Dean 
Herbst  (Mrs.  Harvey)  of  Aus¬ 
tin  retired. 


YOU  USED  TO 
ROB  THE  MAIL  EVERY 
WEEK.  HOW  COME  NOW 
YOU  ROB  BANKS? 


YOUR  E&P 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RAN  OUT. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Indians^  paper  shaky  News  office  bombed 


The  First  Citizen,  an  Indian 
new'spaper  w’hich  stalled  publi¬ 
cation  at  Vancouver,  B.C.  in 
late  1969,  is  in  grave  financial 
circumstances.  Fred  Favel,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  says  the  pa¬ 
per  accepts  no  government 
grants.  Its  revenue  comes  from 
subscriptions.  Previously  it  car¬ 
ried  no  advertising  but  this  will 
change  in  the  fall. 


The  bureau  office  at  Fuller¬ 
ton,  California  of  the  Santa 
Ann  Register  w’as  putted  by  a 
fire  bomb  thrown  into  the  cir¬ 
culation  room  following  an 
anonymous  telephone  call  to  the 
new'spaper’s  Santa  Ana  news 
room  that  the  fire  was  being  set. 
The  caller  claimed  the  bomb 
was  throwTi  by  the  Chicano  Lib¬ 
eration  Front. 
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15  minority  students 
in  work-study  project 


For  the  second  year,  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising  firms  and 
New  York  University  are  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalim  summer 
internship  program  by  provid¬ 
ing  jobs  for  15  minority  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  students,  from  colleges 
around  the  country,  work  a  five- 
day  week  at  these  media  jobs 
and  are  eni-olled  in  a  two-credit 
course,  “Minorities  and  Journal¬ 
ism,”  at  NYU. 

Tlie  program  began  last  year 
as  the  brainchild  of  Dr.  Lionel 
C.  Barrow  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
AEJ  Minorities  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  and  now  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
Dr.  Barrow,  with  Professor  M. 
L.  Stein,  chairman  of  the  NYU 
Journalism  Department,  solicit¬ 
ed  for  funds  and  jobs  from 
media  and  industiy.  They  wei-e 
aided  especially  during  the  fir.«t 
year  of  the  progiam  by  the 
Urban  Coalition  Communica¬ 
tions  Skills  Bank  for  Minorities. 

For  the  1971  program,  much 
fund  raising  was  done  by  Hillier 
Krieghbaum,  president-elect  of 
tlie  AEJ  and  professor  in  the 
NYU  Journalism  Department. 
Lynn  Sharpe,  NYU  journalism 
graduate,  worked  in  association 
with  Dr.  Roscoe  Bi’own  Jr.,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Institute  of  Afro- 
American  Affairs,  in  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  project. 

Each  intern  receives  $120  a 
week,  use  of  dormitory  facili¬ 
ties  on  the  NYU  campus,  travel 
expenses  and  two  college  credits 
upon  completion  of  the  10- week 
journalism  course. 

Pat  Patterson,  editor  of  Black 
Enterprise  and  a  foi-mer  News- 
day  staffer,  moderates  the  “Min¬ 
orities  and  Journalism”  course. 
He  said  the  efforts  of  the  min¬ 
ority  students  are  directed  to¬ 
ward  some  practical  solution  to 
media  and  social  discrimination. 

“It’s  not  getting  blacks  into 
black  media  but  getting  blacks 
ino  the  media,”  Patterson  said. 
“The  students  don’t  feel  that 
the  black  story  is  being  well 
told.  But  they’re  not  just  re¬ 
hashing  the  old  problem. 
They’re  trying  to  turn  that  sit¬ 
uation  around,  using  intellec¬ 
tual  discipline  as  a  force.” 

Preference  for  acceptance  into 
the  program  was  given  to  col¬ 
lege  juniors  who  had  success¬ 
fully  completed  at  least  one 
journalism  course  and  were 
members  of  minority  groups 
such  as  Mexican,  Black,  Puerto 


Rican,  and  Indian-American. 
Forty  applications  were  pro¬ 
cessed. 

The  AEJ-NYU  Internship 
program  was  designed  to  work 
with  sponsoring  employers  in 
offering  students  the  technical 
and  social  aspects  of  news  gath¬ 
ering  with  minority  community 
emphasis. 

Kevin  Dilworth  is  a  junior  at 
Shaw  University  interning  at 
the  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City. 
He  writes  feature  articles  for 
the  Journal  and  states  that  al¬ 
though  a  good  deal  of  his  con¬ 
tact  is  restricted  to  the  hlack 
community,  he  has  managed  to 
avoid  a  heavy  slant  in  his  want¬ 
ing.  “I  wi’ote  one  15-page  story, 
eight  pages  of  which  were  edi- 
torialization,”  he  admits.  “Rut 
I  caught  myself  and  maybe  the 


program  has  something  to  do 
with  it.” 

Other  minority  interns  are: 
Phyllis  Gooden  of  Tuskegee  In¬ 
stitute  at  AT&T;  William  Berry 
of  Morehouse  College  at  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Mai’k  Cocroft  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
the  Wall  Street  Journal;  Gary 
Nellon  of  Grambling  College  at 
Newsweek;  Sylvia  McGriff  of 
Spelman  College  at  Redbook; 
Michael  Tolley  of  Michigan 
State  at  CBS. 

Also:  Jolette  Muse  of  Michi¬ 
gan  State  at  the  American 
Stock  Exchange;  Ernestine 
Pania  of  Grambling  College  at 
Hill  &  Knowlton;  Pamela  Hunt 
of  New  York  University  at 
Continental  Oil ;  Phyllis  John¬ 
son  of  Shaw  College  at  Mobil 
Oil;  William  Wright  of  Ford- 
ham  University  at  Phillip  Mor¬ 
ris;  Mehedi  Lalani  of  Hampton 
Institute  at  the  United  College 
Fund;  Kathleen  Januchoski  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Westeim  Electric,  and  Lorna 
Blackwood  of  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Youths  are  flocking 
to  practical  J-school 


A  school  of  journalism  with¬ 
out  a  Ph.D.  anywhere  on  the 
teaching  staff!  Would-be  Fourth 
Estaters  taught  by  working 
newsmen ! 

Boston’s  Suffolk  University, 
in  the  shadow  of  Boston’s 
golden-domed  state  house,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  practical  approach 
to  print  and  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism  and  reports  an  increasing 
enrollment  in  its  journalism  de¬ 
partment.  There  were  113  en¬ 
rolled  this  year. 

Malcolm  J.  Barach,  depart¬ 
ment  chairman,  predicts  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  150  or  more  for  the 
fall  tenn,  judging  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  applications  and  queries 
already  on  hand. 

Barach  was  appointed  to  head 
the  department  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  recent  re-emphasis  of  its 
journalism  program,  which  was 
started  as  a  college  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  1936  with  crooner  Rudy 
Vallee  as  one  of  the  sponsors. 

Barach  holds  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  University 
in  radio-television  and  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  from  Long  Island 
University.  He  has  worked  for 
Time  magazine,  the  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record,  and  station 
WRKL,  New  City,  N.Y. 

Others  on  the  Suffolk  staff 
are  William  Homer  Jr.,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Travelers;  Emmanuel  Mello, 
the  H-T  night  city  editor;  and 


Gerald  Rogovin,  owner  of  a 
Boston  PR  firm.  Another  local 
newsman  will  be  hired  soon. 

Dr.  Donald  Grunewald,  dean 
of  the  university  said  the  jour¬ 
nalism  program  is  designed  to 
express  the  university’s  philoso¬ 
phy  of  “education  for  jobs  and 
careers.”  Most  of  the  5,000  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  business,  law 
and  the  liberal  arts  are  men  and 
women  'who  also  have  full  or 
part  time  jobs  while  going  to 
school. 

The  four-year  program  leads 
to  a  BS  degree  in  journalism. 
Two  years  of  English  and  other 
courses  in  the  humanities  are 
requisites  for  graduation. 

Grunewald  says  the  rising  in¬ 
terest  in  journalism  can  be 
traced  to  what  students  say  is 
a  desire  to  “be  involved”  and 
“work  in  an  area  where  we 
feel  we  have  a  real  part  in  shap¬ 
ing  things.” 

He  attributes  the  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  journalism  students 
at  Suffolk  to  this  attitude,  plus 
a  high  school  newspaper  contest 
sponsored  by  the  university  last 
year.  The  contest,  which  was 
climaxed  by  an  awards  dinner, 
alerted  many  journalism- 
minded  youngsters  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  four-year  program 
at  Suffolk.  The  contest  will  be 
considerably  expanded  this  year 
to  include  high  schools  through¬ 
out  the  Boston  area. 


Unpublished 
news  photos 
destroyed 

The  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 
has  adopted  a  policy  to  destroy 
the  prints  or  negatives  of  all 
pictures  that  aren’t  used  in  the 
paper,  with  some  exceptions  for 
individuals  or  local  scenes  that 
might  be  useful  in  some  his¬ 
torical  features. 

Alexander  Bodi,  editor,  ex¬ 
plained  the  action  taken  by  the 
Times  as  a  sequel  to  the  use  of 
search  warrants  by  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  to  raid  the  offices 
of  the  Stanford  Daily  to  obtain 
unpublished  materials. 

A  challenge  to  that  procedure 
is  pending  in  the  courts. 

Writing  in  the  California 
Publisher,  Bodi  said  police  au¬ 
thorities  had  told  editors  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Times  that  they 
would  not  use  search  warrants 
against  it,  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  because  they  knew 
the  newpaper  would  cooperate 
with  the  police. 

“That  is  true,”  Bodi  stated. 
“But  they  also  commented  that 
we  would  provide  them  with  un¬ 
published  photographs — and  this 
is  not  quite  true.” 

Bodi  said  the  Times  does  not 
endorse  the  policy  stated  by  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Stanford  Daily  to  de¬ 
stroy  incriminating  evidence  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used  in  crim¬ 
inal  or  civil  prosecutions.  That 
might  be  unlawful,  he  com¬ 
mented. 

It’s  not  the  editor’s  job,  Bodi 
said,  to  decide  what  is  incrimi¬ 
nating.  The  basic  criterion  for 
using  a  picture  is:  Is  it  news¬ 
worthy?  An  “incriminating” 
photo  would  also  be  newsworthy. 

“If  we  get  an  ‘incriminating’ 
picture  of  someone  breaking  the 
law,  we  wouldn’t  hesitate  to 
publish  it,”  wrote  Bodi. 

• 

Suburban  group’s 
gains  continue 

ComCorp,  Cleveland  -  based 
publishers  of  Sun  Newspapers, 
reported  that  sales  and  earnings 
for  the  six  months  ending  June 
30,  1971  continued  upward. 

David  Skylar,  president  of 
the  suburban  newspaper  group, 
said  revenues  from  advertising 
and  circulation  increased  to  $2,- 
099,000  for  the  first  half  of  1971, 
from  $2,049,000  the  previous 
year.  Net  opei-ating  income 
nearly  doubled  from  $13,000  to 
$25,000  in  1971.  Net  income  in¬ 
creased  from  2c  per  share  for 
the  six  months  to  3c  a  share  for 
the  same  period  this  year.  There 
were  700,000  common  shares 
outstanding. 
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Patriotic  motif 
for  youngsters’ 
parade  in  Omaha 


Fund-raising 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


ther  the  interests  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  financed  by  annual 
dues.  As  a  practical  matter  a 
sizable  number  of  gifts  in  the 
Endowment  campaign  so  far 


CONNECTICUT  publishers  at  Hartford  presentation;  JOHN  NASH, 
Winsted  Citizen,  and  RUDY  HENNICK,  Naugatuck  News. 
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LINCOLN  newspaper  executives  at  Nebraska  area  meeting.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  O.  DOBLER,  editor  of  the  Star,  and  JOE  R.  SEACREST, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Journal-Star  Printing  Co. 
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Science  staff 

(ConiinHed  from  pafte  11) 


teach  you  something:  about  tech- 


City,  politics,  and  the  mayor. 
The  most  interesting:  thing  go¬ 
ing  on,  however,  is  taking  place 
in  the  classrooms.  Most  educa¬ 
tion  stories,  unfortunately,  have 
to  do  either  with  the  business 
or  paraphernalia  of  education; 


Iowa  publisher  aids 
education  in  India 


nology.’  Right  at  that  moment  and  yet  it  is  the  classroom  that 
I  had  other  things  on  my  mind  really  counts.  That  is  why,  in 
than  technology  and  protested,  the  stoi’es  which  appear  each 
Rut  he  continue<l  on,  ‘If  you  are  week  on  the  4-4  class,  a  crack 
going  to  be  assistant  managing  reportei-,  Joe  Lelyveld,  lives 
editor,  you  have  to  become  with  the  class  as  his  fulltime 
aware  of  science.’  And  he  was  job.  This  is  an  investment  by 
right.  the  Times  and  him  for  one  year. 

“Ivook  at  the  peojile  we  have.  attempt  to  take  the 

Peoide  such  as  Walter  Sullivan,  changes  that  influence  education 
our  science  editor.  He  is  the  show  what  effect  they  have 

Renaissance  man.  He  rides  a  kids.  It  is  a  microcosm 

Mongolian  ponv  in  Mongolia,  of  happens  with  different 

knows  music  ‘and  art,  and  situations  and  the  same  people.” 


writes  about  science  wonder- 
derfullv.” 


Hank  I.ieberman,  now  54, 
first  became  interested  in  sci- 


The  managing  editor  said  that  cnee  when  he  was  stationed  in 
he  considers  science  writers  China  as  a  Times  correspondent 
“unique  people.”  While  admit-  ”1  the  l'.»50’s  and  became  aware 
ting  that  a  science  writer  must  of  the  technological  revolution 
write  for  his  wife  as  a  typical  affecting  that  country.  He  has 
member  of  a  general  reading  been  pursuing  his  interest  in 
audience,  he  also  cautioned  technology  ever  since  and  has 


“But  his  wife  may  be  a  phy¬ 
sicist. 


an  electronics  lab  and  machine 
shop  at  home,  and  is  a  senior 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Elec- 


“The  science  reporter  has  to  V V,  /  •  ir 

expect  his  reader  to  contribute  V  Electronics  Engineers. 


something,  perhajis  his  own 
knowledge,  to  each  story.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
reporter  is  ever  excused  from 
his  primary  obligation  of  clear¬ 
ing  away  the  junk.” 

Karl)  silualiun  in  perspective 

Rosenthal  feels  that  newsjia- 


As  an  undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate  student  at  Columbia,  how¬ 
ever,  he  specialized  in  political 
science  and  economics. 

While  saying  he  is  no  more 
overawed  by  .scientists  than  he 
had  been  by  statesmen,  he  ex- 
jnesses  his  appreciation  of  their 
candor  when  they  are  talking 
about  science:  if  they  don’t 


......  anout  science:  it  they  (loi 

pers  today  neei  to  be  more  con-  ^now  something,  they  s.W  so. 
cerned  with  the  political  and  ' 

social  implications  of  science  education  or  sci- 

since  there  is  a  “direct  relation-  reporter  may  he  very  in- 


shi,.”  between  social  obligations  approach.  One  rem¬ 


and  science.  He  feels  that  sci-  reporters  who 

entists  are  aware  of  their  im-  are  at  home  in  every  single  field 
pact  on  society  in  such  matters 

as  ttip  Vinmh  ‘■aaie  more  fully  developed  peo- 

as  tne  oomo.  ^  reporter  should  be  suffi- 

I  suppose,  he  said,  that  if  pjentlv  at  home  with  ideas;  he 
ir  concern  becomes  political,  g^ould  be  able  to  converse  with 
■n  I  m  again.st  it.  \  ou  have  scientist  and  understand  what 
examine  the  motives.  jg  saying  ju.st  as  a  foreign 


their  concern  becomes  jiolitical, 
then  I’m  against  it.  You  have 
to  examine  the  motives. 


“As  far  as  confrontations  at  correspondent  in  France  should 
scientific  meetings  are  con-  be  at  home  in  French. 


cerned,  we  don’t  feel  we’re  blot-  The  education  writers  on  the 
ters  and  that  we  have  to  absorb  m-  ■  i  j  t  i  t.  j 

every  drop  of  ink  that  s  sinlled.  „  .  x-, 

We  try  to  put  each  .situation  Cuiiivan,  M.  A.  Farmer, 

into  perspective.  You  develop  a  Handler,^  Andrew  Mal- 

smell  for  the  situation  where  colm,  M  illiam  K.  Stevens,  and 
someone  is  trying  to  use  you.  David  Rosenbaum  in  the  Wash- 
You  always  have  to  exercise  ington  Bureau  who  often  writes 


judgment. 


about  education  news.  Former 


“When  something  is  .stated  in  education  editor  Fred  M.  Hech- 
n  exaggerated  fashion,  we  have  inger  writes  editorials  and  a 


an  exaggerated  fashion,  we  have  inger  writes  t 
a  tendency  to  take  it  dow^n  a  Sunday  column 
peg  We  generally,  as  a  paper, 
go  tor  the  lower  statement  or  ,  , 

fipui-e.  always  succeed 


“In  doing  our  job  we  don’t 
always  succeed,  but  we’i’e  get- 


xT'u  u-  4.-  i-  •  ting  a  little  better,”  says  Lie- 
“The  combination  of  science  ,  ^  ^  . 

and  education  which  we  have  German.  The  impoi-tant  thing 

here  is  different.  In  a  sense,  identify,  flag,  and  chal- 

there  are  authorities  around  the  ienge.  Our  job  is  to  find  the 

paper  in  every  field.  Education,  interactions  of  science  and  edu- 

for  example,  involves  New  York  cation  with  the  whole  world.” 


By  Jack  Davis 

.\ssofialed  Press 

For  seven  years  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  in  Lucknow,  a  bus¬ 
tling  north  Indian  city,  has 
been  important  to  an  Iowa 
newspaper  publisher  and  his 
family,  who  have  financed  and 
planned  it. 

Richard  Hoerner  Jr.  saw  the 
Hoerner  School  only  in  photo¬ 
graphs  and  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions — until  this  month,  when 
he  and  his  wife  traveled  around 
the  world  to  see  the  institution 
for  the  first  time. 

And  they  came  away  im¬ 
pressed  and  happy. 

“It  turned  out  to  be  bigger 
and  lietter  than  we  expected,” 
said  Hoerner,  the  publisher  of 
Keokuk’s  Daily  Gate  City. 

They  visited  the  school  dur¬ 
ing  a  monsoon-struck  week  in 
mid- July,  when  the  third  full 
academic  year  was  just  get¬ 
ting  under  way. 

.As  the  sun  came  out  at  the 
end  of  classes  one  day,  swarms 
of  noisy  children  in  grey  and 
white  uniforms  rushed  past  the 
two  tall  foreigners  without 
knowing  that  they  had  made 
this  modern  school  a  reality. 

200  pupils  enrolled 

.4  private  elementary  school, 
it  helps  to  relieve  a  critical 
shortage  of  educational  facili¬ 
ties  in  this  capital  city  of  In¬ 
dia’s  most  populous  state,  Ut¬ 
tar  Pradesh. 

Enrollment  this  year  will  be 
about  200 — in  nursery  and 
kindergarten,  through  the  fifth 
gi’ade  —  reports  the  school’s 
manager,  Surender  Singh,  a 
friend  of  the  Hoerner ’s  and  a 
political  science  teacher  at  Wis¬ 
consin  State  University  in  La¬ 
crosse. 

Both  he  and  Hoerner  are  al¬ 
ready  speaking  of  expansion 
through  the  high-school  level, 
with  perhaps  800  students. 

“I  hope  the  school  blossoms 
into  a  full  12-year  operation,” 
said  the  39-year-old  publisher. 

Singh  first  approached  Hoer- 
ner’s  father,  Richard  Hoerner 
Sr.,  also  of  Keokuk,  in  1964 
for  a  grant  from  the  Hoerner 
Foundation,  which  supports 
education  with  grants  to  private 
colleges  in  America. 

The  foundation  had  never 
contributed  to  a  major  foreign 
project  before. 

“We  decided  to  get  involved 
in  this  school  because  we  be¬ 
lieved  we  found  a  man.  Dr. 
Singh,  dedicated  to  education 
’  and  to  helping  his  own  coun- 


ai-s  an  elemen-  try,”  explained  Hoerner. 

.ucknow,  a  bus-  Of  the  original  grant,  80  per- 
dian  city,  has  cent  was  from  the  Hoerners, 
to  an  Iowa  and  the  rest  from  citizens  in 
Usher  and  his  Keokuk  and  Lacrosse. 
ve  financed  and  So  far  it  has  paid  for  a 
modest,  but  bright  and  open, 
ner  Jr.  saw  the  one-story,  10-room  school  build- 
only  in  photo-  ing  to  accommodate  250  stu- 
lowing  descrip-  dents,  and  for  a  staff  of  seven 
s  month,  when  teachers. 

traveled  around  Hoerner  is  delighted  at  the 
?  the  institution  comparatively  great  buying 
ne,  power  of  the  dollar  in  India: 

ame  away  im-  “For  the  dollars  we’ve  spent, 
ppy,  ‘  we  seem  to  have  accomplished 

it  to  be  bigger  Quite  a  lot.” 

1  we  expected,”  The  school’s  chief  language 
he  publisher  of  of  instruction  is  English,  al- 
Gate  City.  though  the  national  language, 
the  school  dur-  Hindu,  also  is  taught.  The  gen- 
-struck  week  in  oi’ul  curriculum,  explained 
the  third  full  Singh,  is  not  much  different 
was  just  get-  fi’om  that  of  an  American  grade 
school. 

:ame  out  at  the  “But  we  have  to  do  without 
me  dav  swarms  expensive  equipment  that 

en  in  grev  and  American  school  would  take 
rushed  past  the  foi"  granted— and  be  thankful 
>icmf4re  witViniit  "’e  have  running  water  and 
Sy  haj  ilc  elect, icity,”  he  added, 
hool  a  reality.  • 

Is  enrolled  Sciidder  M  ill  receive 

ementary  school,  P«*P  makers’  award 
dieve  a  critical  Richard  B.  Scudder,  New 
lucational  facili-  Jersey  newspaper  publisher 
pital  city  of  In-  whose  patent  for  removing  ink 
ulous  state,  Ut-  from  used  newspapers  resulted 
in  the  world’s  first  mill  designed 
his  year  will  be  to  make  newsprint  from  deinked 
i  nursery  and  newspapei-s,  has  been  named  the 
hrough  the  fifth  recipient  of  the  TAPPI  1971 
•rts  the  school’s  Pulp  Manufacture  Division 
ender  Singh,  a  Award. 

Hoerner’s  and  a  The  Award  is  made  for  out- 
j  teacher  at  Wis-  standing  contributions  to  the 
Iniversity  in  La-  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  &  Paper  Industry 
Hoerner  are  al-  (TAPPI)  and  to  the  industry, 
g  of  expansion  It  will  be  presented  during  cere- 
ligh-school  level,  monies  at  the  TAPPI  Secondary 
800  students.  Fiber/Multi-Ply  Board  Joint 
school  blossoms  Conference,  September  15-17, 
-year  operation,”  1971  at  the  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 
lar-old  publisher.  Francisco. 

ipproached  Hoer-  Scudder  was  publisher  of  the 
Richard  Hoerner  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News 
Keokuk,  in  1964  for  20  years  and  president  of 
rom  the  Hoerner  the  Garden  State  Paper  Co.  Inc. 
which  supports  Both  enterprises  are  now  owned 
grants  to  private  by  Media  General  Inc.  of  Rich- 
lerica.  mond,  Va. 

tion  had  never  Scudder  began  working  with 
a  major  foreign  various  deinking  methods  many 
^  years  ago.  He  studied  chemistry 

I  to  get  involved  and  papermaking,  and  directed 
because  we  be-  eight  years  of  experimentation 
ind  a  man.  Dr.  with  new  techniques  which  led 
ted  to  education  to  his  1960  patent.  His  first  mill 
g  his  own  coun-  was  built  at  Garfield,  N.J. 
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‘Badge  Guys’ 
treats  cops 
as  humans 

It’s  a  cop-in,  says  Thomas  E. 
Peoples,  directoi’  of  comic  ait 
for  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation,  of  the  new  comic  strip, 
^‘The  Badge  Guys”,  which  will 
become  part  of  the  seiwice  Mon¬ 
day,  August  30. 

The  new  strip  is  the  result  of 
a  year-long  search  to  find  a  re¬ 
placement  for  “Freckles  &  His 
Friends”.  The  “Freckles”  strip, 
which  will  be  56  years  old  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  is  making  its  final 
daily  appearance  August  28. 
The  Sunday  “Freckles”  color 
page  will  continue. 

“The  Badge  Guys”  is  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  writer-photogi-apher 
Ted  Schwarz  of  Cleveland.  The 
strip,  dedicated  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  all  policemen  are  hu¬ 
man  beings,  has  been  tested  in 
the  Detroit  News  and  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
has  requested  permission  to  re¬ 
print  some  strips  in  its  maga¬ 
zine. 

Schwarz  obtained  hackground 
for  “The  Badge  Guys”  while  on 
the  police  beat  of  the  Beacon 
Journal.  He  writes  a  humor  col¬ 
umn  and  has  authored  one  book, 
“The  Business  Side  of  Photog¬ 
raphy.” 

Associated  with  Schwarz  in 
the  production  of  the  strip  is 
artist  Charles  N.  Bowen,  who 
received  his  degree  in  Fine  Arts 
from  Ohio  State  University  and 
attended  the  American  Academy 
of  Art  in  Chicago.  He  has  been 
in  adveidising  and  cartooning 
both  as  an  art  director  and  as 
free-lancer  throughout  his  pro¬ 
fessional  life. 

The  strip’s  characters  include 
Patrolman  Ben  Beebe,  a  hard¬ 
working  fellow  who  can  control 
any  situation  except  his  mother- 
in-law’s  periodic  visits;  Patrol¬ 
man  Frank  Frisk,  a  young  ex- 
Marine  who  attends  night 
school;  Detective  Harry  Hazard 
of  the  old  school.  Sergeant  Blot¬ 
ter,  a  philosopher,  and  Chief 
Middleman,  who  wishes  the  city 
council  would  quit  cutting  his 
budget. 

Kosmicki  to  G&W 

Richard  J.  Kosmicki  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  public 
relations  for  Gulf  &  Western 
Industries  Inc.,  according  to 
Robert  G.  Shortal,  assistant 
vicepresident  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Kosmicki  formerly  was 
director  of  financial  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Loews  Corporation. 
He  is  a  former  Harrisburg 
News  reporter. 
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Marya  Mannes 


WNS  has  weekly 
coliimn  written 
by  Marya  Mannes 

Marya  Mannes,  author  and 
critic,  has  signed  with  Women’s 
News  Service  to  write  a  weekly 
column  called  “Mannes  Speak¬ 
ing  ...  ” 

Miss  Mannes  says  she’ll  write 
about  anything  that  strikes  her 
fancy  “from  abortion  to  zuc¬ 
chini.” 

In  the  fall.  Doubleday  will 
publish  her  autobiography, 
“Out  of  My  Time.”  Marya  Man¬ 
nes  has  been  features  editor  of 
both  Vogue  and  Glamour  mag¬ 
azines,  served  as  an  intelligence 
analyst  for  the  Office  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Services  during  World 
War  II,  and  was  a  kind  of 
super-critic  for  Reporter  mag¬ 
azine. 

Her  mother  was  Clara  Dam- 
rosch,  the  pianist;  her  father, 
David  Mannes,  the  violinist  and 
conductor.  Her  brother,  Leopold, 
a  concert  pianist,  and  Leopold 
Godowsky,  a  concert  violinist, 
invented  the  Kodachrome  film 
process. 

“Mannes  Speaking  ...”  is 
being  distributed  to  all  Wom¬ 
en’s  News  Service  subscribers 
as  part  of  its  regular  service, 
and  is  also  being  offered  to  non¬ 
subscribers  where  available. 

• 

Change  on  M.  E.  desk 

Lewis  B.  Edwards,  assistant 
day  managing  editor  for  six 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Russell 
H.  Reeves,  day  managing  editor, 
retired  after  44  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

• 

In  new  sports  post 

John  H.  Clark  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  to  the  newly-created  posi¬ 
tion  of  executive  sports  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Neivs. 
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Typesetting 
center  uses 
leased  line 

The  McClatchy  Newspapers 
data  processing  center  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  is  now  providing  hyphen¬ 
ation,  line  justification,  and  for¬ 
matting  services  for  the  Fresno 
Bee. 

An  on-line  system  with  a  110  i 
character  per  second  paper  tape  i 
reacher  and  punch  located  in  the 
Fresno  Bee  composing  room  and 
an  IBM  model  1130  computer 
located  at  the  data  processing 
center,  allows  the  Frenso  Bee 
printers  to  perforate  unjustified 
tape,  feed  the  tape  into  the 
reader  and  immediately  receive 
a  hyphenated  a7id  justified  tape 
from  the  punch  for  driving  the 
linecasting  machines. 

180  miles  long 

All  necessary  controls  for  op-  i 
eration  of  the  system,  including  '' 
a  computer  reset  switch  for  i 
bringing  the  1130  computer  out  ^ 
of  program  loops,  are  located  at 
the  reader  and  punch.  i 

A  180-mile  full-duplex  leased  j 
telephone  line  is  used  for  data  l 
transmission.  Model  202D  data  I 
sets  rented  from  the  telephone 
company  ai’e  used  at  each  end 
of  the  line.  The  black  boxes 
which  interface  between  the  j 
reader  and  punch  and  the  data  ! 
set  at  the  Fiesno  Bee  and  be-  i 
tween  the  data  set  and  the  com-  i 
puter  at  the  data  pi-ocessing 
center  are  model  185  typeset¬ 
ting  terminals  manufactured  by 
the  Vistatype  Corporation  in 
Santa  Ana,  California. 

Back-up  system 

Back-up  in  case  of  failure  of 
the  communications  link  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  telephone  company 
Data  Speed  equipment  located 
in  the  Fresno  Bee  and  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  composing  rooms 
and  is  normally  used  for  trans¬ 
mission  of  editorial  tape  be¬ 
tween  the  newspapers.  If  the 
computer  itself  should  fail  the 
input  and  output  lines  from  the 
Vistatype  tenninal  to  the  type¬ 
setting  RPQ  on  the  computer 
are  moved  to  unused  input-out- 
put  terminals  on  a  duplicate 
model  1130  computer  which  serv¬ 
ices  the  Sacramento  Bee  com¬ 
posing  room.  The  two  newspa¬ 
pers  W'ould  then  be  serviced  by 
one  computer. 

The  system  will  be  expanded 
in  the  near  future  to  handle  the 
input  tape  driving  Fresno’s 
Linofilm  Photo  units  used  for 
the  composition  of  display  ads. 
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Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  D 


COMICS 


i  ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
;  EBand  FLO  D/S 
j  FERD’NANDD/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
'  PEANUTS  D/S 
I  GUMMER  ST.  D/S 
i  CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
IFFYD 
PIXies  D 
’  TARZAN  D/S 
FRED  AND  OTHERS  D 
■  THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
,  ZODY  D 

I  THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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Interview  with  Klein 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


They  sold  it  two  years  later.  Klein  also 
worked  on  the  Temple  City  Times  before 
going  on  to  daily  newspapers. 

He  said  that  in  Nixon’s  ’68  campaign 
he  had  a  committee  of  weekly  editors  who 
were  responsible  for  mailings  to  the 
smaller  papers  in  the  country,  and  that 
in  the  coming  election  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  system,  on  a  larger  scale, 
be  used  again.  “I  think  we’d  find  a  way 
of  doing  it  because  I’ve  learned  a  lot  in 
the  meanwhile,”  he  said. 

He  called  attention  to  what  he  feels  is 


a  trend  toward  more  national  commentary 
in  the  smalltown  press.  This  is  true,  he 
said,  “partly  because  you  have  growth  in 
the  suburban  press.” 

He  noted  that  he’s  discussed  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  suburban  press  with 
the  President  and  found  him  “quite  in¬ 
terested  in  the  whole  process.” 

Two  weeks  ago  the  President  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Robert  Beck,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Centerville  (la.)  lowegian 
&  Citizen,  a  small  daily,  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  a  local  dam. 

Klein  was  defensive  in  face  of  reports 
of  criticism  of  the  way  the  regional  meet¬ 
ings  the  President  has  had  with  newspa¬ 
per  editors  have  been  conducted.  The  main 
complaint  has  been  that  the  President  is 
not  available  for  effective  questioning. 


He  pointed  out  that  there  has  been  no 
less  than  an  hour  for  questions  following 
the  initial  speaker.s — goveniment  officials 
— prior  to  the  President’s  talk.  But  he 
conceded  that  the  President  is  only  open 
for  informal  questions  in  a  reception  line 
later  on.  “There  haven’t  been  questions  of 
the  President  after  he  finishes  because 
people  have  had  a  chance  to  speak  to  him 
individually  as  they  go  along  the  recep¬ 
tion  line.” 

He  also  defended  the  President  against 
the  accusation  that  his  talks  are  fre¬ 
quently  irrelevant.  Klein  pointed  out  that 
when  China’s  Chou  En  Lai  met  with  Dr. 
Kissinger  recently,  the  former  quoted 
from  some  of  the  remarks  the  President 
made  at  a  Kansas  City  briefing  of  news¬ 
men. 


Stations  canH 
refuse  ads  on 
public  issues 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  ruled 
this  week  that  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  must  accejit  paid 
adveitising  on  controversial  pub¬ 
lic  issues.  It  dt  dared  unconsti¬ 
tutional  a  Federal  Commimica- 
tions  Commission  ban,  apju'oved 
last  year,  on  paid  ))ublic  issue 
announcements. 

The  presumable  effect  of  the 
ruling  will  be  to  transform  the 
FCC’s  established  Fairness  Doc¬ 
trine  by  extending  it  to  paid  as 
well  as  jiublic  air  time. 

The  ruling  involved  two  suits, 
one  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  which  had  failed  to 
obtain  fiom  the  FCC  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  it  was  entitled  to  buy 
time  for  comment  on  political 
issues  as  well  as  for  soliciting 
funds.  The  committee  alleged 
that  some  stations  had  refused 
to  sell  it  time  for  such  broad¬ 
casts. 

The  other  action  was  brought 
by  the  Business  Executives  Move 
for  Peace,  which  complained 
that  Washington  radio  station 
WTOP-AM,  owned  by  the  Trflt.s/i- 
ington  Post,  had  refused  to  sell 
it  time  for  antiwar  statements. 

Judge  Carl  McGowan,  who 
dissented  from  the  majority 
ruling,  declared  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  put  the  FCC  “in  a  consti¬ 
tutional  straitjacket”  that  will 
create  enormous  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  for  the  commission. 

“It  may  unsettle  some  of  us 
to  see  an  antiwar  message  or  a 
l>olitical  pai'ty  message  in  the 
accustomed  place  of  a  soap  or 
beer  commercial,”  Judge  J. 
Skelly  Wright  write  for  the  ma¬ 
jority.  “But  we  must  not  equate 
what  is  habitual  with  what  is 
l  ight — or  what  is  constitutional. 
A  society  already  so  saturated 
with  commercialism  can  well  af¬ 
ford  another  outlet  for  speech 
on  public  issues.” 


Eujieiie  Patterson 
joins  Duke  faculty 

Eugene  C.  Patterson  has  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  to  accept 
appointment  as  a  professor  at 
Duke  University  in  North  Caro¬ 
line.  He  worked  for  the  Atlanta 
newspapers  before  going  to  the 
Post  two  years  ago. 

Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Post,  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  How¬ 
ard  Simons  from  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  managing  editor. 
He  is  42  years  old,  a  graduate 
of  Union  College  and  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism; 
and  a  former  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard.  He  joined  the  Post 
staff  10  years  ago  as  a  science 
writer. 


College  money  waits 

The  Bulletin  Contributionship 
has  awarded  $250  grants-in-aid 
to  25  boys  who  deliver  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin.  The  money  will  be 
held  in  tnist  for  each  recipient 
until  he  finishes  high  school. 
Then  it  will  be  deposited  in  his 
account  in  any  accredited  col¬ 
lege,  business  or  trade  school  in 
which  he  enrolls.  The  selection 
committee  interviewed  463. 

• 

From  5  to  7  editions 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News 
is  returning  to  a  previous  ar¬ 
rangement  of  seven  daily  edi¬ 
tions,  according  to  managing 
editor  Marshall  L.  Stone.  In 
1968,  the  News  I’educed  the 
number  of  its  editions  to  five. 


Catholic  diocese  opens 
communications  office 

An  Office  of  Communications 
has  been  established  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Har¬ 
risburg  in  line  with  the  recent 
instruction  on  Means  of  Social 
Communication  issued  by  the 
Vatican. 

Coadjutor  Bishop  Joseph  T. 
Daley  said,  “It  is  too  early  to 
predict  all  of  the  avenues  this 
diocesan  office  may  take.  But 
one  thing  is  certain — as  our 
communications  job  increases  in 
complexity,  our  need  for  help 
from  the  established  public 
news  media  grows.” 

The  Rev.  David  T.  McAndrew, 
who  was  ordained  in  1963,  was 
named  director  of  the  new  of¬ 
fice. 


Giant  wing-ding  awaits 
GOP  convention  press 


Preparations  are  already  underw’ay  for  ac¬ 
commodating  and  entertaining  the  press  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  San  Diego 
August  21-24,  1972. 

Jerry  Goodrum,  public  relations  director  for 
the  San  Diego  Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau, 
said  the  biggest  party  ever  staged  in  Southern 
California  will  be  given  for  17,000  reporters, 
newscasters,  technicians,  wives  and  others  as¬ 
sociated  with  convention  press  coverage. 

The  giant  cocktail  party-reception  probably 
will  be  held  in  San  Diego  Stadium,  he  said.  If 
that  site  comes  in  conflict  with  the  nominee’s 
acceptance  speech  or  a  sports  date,  the  party 
could  be  held  in  a  huge  “tent  city”  thrown  up 
along  San  Diego’s  Mission  Bay  Aquatic  Park. 

Preparations  are  also  underway  to  assist  the 
7,000  reporters,  cameramen  and  technicians  of 
the  working  press.  Mobile  modular  units  are 
being  considered  to  house  newsmen  and  radio¬ 
television  equipment,  according  to  Leon  Parma, 
chairman  of  the  civic  committee  that  invited  the 
convention  and  will  coordinate  arrangements 
and  financing. 

The  10  X  55  foot  units  would  be  situated  on 
a  33-acre  parking  lot  at  the  International  Sports 
Arena,  where  the  convention  will  take  place. 


The  city  would  rent  about  100,000  square  feet 
of  these  units  at  a  cost  of  $1  a  square  foot. 

“We  have  a  year  to  get  ready,”  Parma  said. 
“All  aspects  of  press  coverage  will  be  studied 
with  representatives  of  wire  services,  newspa¬ 
pers  and  networks.  We  will  supply  the  press 
with  everything  needed  to  cover  this  conven¬ 
tion.” 

He  said  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  is  making  a  study  of  radio-television 
power  requirements  and  promised  network  of¬ 
ficials  that  requirements  can  be  adequately  sup¬ 
plied. 

Pacific  Telephone  Company  also  is  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  pre-convention  planning.  General 
Sales  Manager  R.  G.  Dick  said  his  company 
plans  to  install  more  than  6,000  phones  and 
350  teleprinters  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  million. 
A  microwave  tower  may  be  installed  to  handle 
the  mass  of  traffic. 

Goodrum  said  that  broadcast  networks  and 
wire  services  had  reserved  hundreds  of  motel 
rooms  even  before  San  Diego  won  out  in  bidding 
for  the  convention  against  Chicago  and  Miami 
Beach.  Room  demand,  he  said,  is  running  heavy 
in  Oceanside,  a  city  a  little  more  than  halfway 
between  San  Diego  and  San  Clemente. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMEJWS 
APPRAISERS-CONSULTANTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PUTIPOSES. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
1242S,  Panama  City,  Fla.— 32401. 

Ibvsine^^pportv^ies 

NEWSMAN/BOOKKEEPER  WIFE  seek 
equity  interest  small  daily  or  weekly, 
U.S.  west  of  Rockies  or  Western 
Canada.  Box  1074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  IvEWSPAPERmOKERS _ 

Netrotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

BILL  MATTHEW  COftIPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country,  ^fore  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

'ITie  DIAL  Agency.  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

NEXJOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph;  (AC  205)  646-3367 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TEXAS  SEMI-WEEKLY,  over  4,300 
circulation.  Earned  $28,000,  1970.  Off¬ 
set:  county-seat.  $25,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 


METROPOLITAN  CITY  neighborhood 
weekly,  San  Francisco  area:  official 
county  legal  paper;  grossing  $60,000 
to  $70,000;  high  potential;  no  plant 
to  worry  about.  Good  terms.  Box  995, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SO.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Has  grossed  $90,000;  needs  ad-oriented 
publisher;  LP.  $60,000 — $18,000  down. 
Mild  winter  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif. — 92806. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345. 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  available 
in.  Western  Pennsylvania.  Ideal  for 
husband/ wife  combination.  Circulation 
5,500.  Grossing  $130,000.  Box  1064, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  N.Y.  WEEKLY— 1,400 
paid,  6,800  free.  Gross  $53,000 — po¬ 
tential  $90,000;  sell  $59,000,  Real 
estate  available.  Box  1001,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES,  thriving, 
well-established,  in  prosperous  and 
constantly  expanding  Western  Ca¬ 
nadian  community.  Presently  grossing 
$300,000  t)er  annum.  Easily  operated 
and  no  direct  competition.  Very  valid 
reason  for  desire  to  sell.  Box  1057, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


ANNOUNCEM^TS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

STRONG  WEEKLY  GROUP,  Zone  2. 
Gross:  $150M:  net:  $42M.  County 
legal;  population  quadrupled  10  years; 
highest  per  capita  income;  5  shopping 
centers  planned.  Potential  unlimited 
“as  is”  or  daily.  $225,000.  Broker. 
Box  1069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLIES  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  Real  estate,  business  and 
equipment.  29%  down.  Principals 
only.  Box  1056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED 

suburban 

or 

country  weekly. 

Zone  9. 

Present 

(not 

potential)  net 

around 

$20,000. 

Box 

1109,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

CALIF'ORNIA  WEEKLY  in  very  rapid 
growth  area.  Finest  climate;  upper 
income  bracket.  $29,000  down.  Paper 
needs  buyer  with  plenty  of  additional 
capital  for  continuing  growth.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

WE  NEED  DAILIES/L.\Iir.E  WIIEKLIES 
for  qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern, 
Bkr.,  6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo.  64133. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  BROKER,  cur¬ 
rently  listing  more  than  90  bonafide 
buyers  looking  for  your  top  weekly 
or  daily.  Ridge  R<1.,  Hardwick,  Ma. — 
010:57. 


INDIVIDUAL  with  strong  promotion/ 
production  background  seeks  weekly 
in  -southeastern  New  Hampshire  or 
northeastern  Mass.  Replies  to  Box 
1093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  WEEKLY  (except  southern 
Calif.)  grossing  about  $100M  in 
growing  community  wante<l  by  quali¬ 
fied  buyer.  Box  1112,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
.4DMINISTRATIVE 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

We  find  people  for  jobs  and  jobs  for 
people.  Your  business  kept  in.  strict 
confidence.  Contact  us.  A  service  of 
‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co.  P.O. 
Box  291,  Clinton,  Iowa — 52732. 

Teatv^s^ailable^ 


Use  ton*  numnar  to  indicata  location  without  spacifie  loantification 


“BV  OUR  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT” 
Tired  of  wire  rewrites?  Alert  U.S. 
news  team  in  major  capitals  supplies 
features,  columns,  exclusive  newsl^ats 
that  make  Europe  come  alive  for  U.S. 
readers.  Competitive  rates.  European 
News,  Ltd.,  5a  Greycoat  Gardens, 
London  SWl,  England. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directopr  illustrations, 

!  horoscofie,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
j  puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quali- 
I  ty  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circu'ation. 
MARK-MOROAN  SYNDIC.4TED  FEATl’RES 
I  P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga. — 30263 
Ph:  (404)  253-5355 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

I  Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiieit  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  669-6888 


2— PHOTON  713  Model  10  Text- 
master  machines  with  spare  parts. 
Excellent  condition. 

2— PHOTON  Model  200B  Admaster 
Phototypesetter.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

7— FRIDEN  LCC-VF  Perforators. 
1— COMPUGRAPHIC  JusTape  to 
drive  Photon  713. 

Ready  to  demonstrate.  Sacrifice 

MILES  KIMBALL  CO., 

41  W.  8th  Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wise. 
(414)  231-3800 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


JUSTape  SENIOR  FOR  SALE 
’This  machine  is  equipped  with  the 
following  features:  Automatic  hyphe¬ 
nation;  spare  parts,  two  readers  and 
one  punch;  also  included  are  width 
plugs  for  8  point  ’ITS  Corona  with 
Bold  Face.  8A228,  6%  point  Spartan 
Book  with  Heavy  6’/&A100  and  9  point 
Opticon  with  Bold  Face  93162. 

COMPOSITION  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

325  Central  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
WTSC..  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


JUSTOWRITERS.  1  pair  $2,460.  Flush¬ 
ing  Tribune,  46-25  Kissena  Blvd., 
Flushing.  N.Y.— 11355.  (212)  359-7777. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
IPoyable  wM  erderl 


4-wMks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.20  per  lint,  per  lss)(e 

2-weeks .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  lint 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  tor  box  service 
Alr-mall  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS’* 
(Romltfonco  abould  accompany  elao- 
aJRnd  copy  urban  eubmlftad  for  pnb- 
llcatlon  nnlntt  cmdif  baa  bnnn  n^ 
fabllsbad. 


4-weekt  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  Issue 

1  -week  .  $1.90  per  lint. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  alto 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAT— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  ol  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  clattl- 
Red  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display, 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLT  CLOSINO  TIME 

Tunaday,  4:30  FM 
Eaafnrn  Dayligbf  Tim# 

Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
at  they  are  received,  art  valid  tor  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
Ph;  I  AC  212)  PL  2-7050 
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MACHINEKY  &  SI  Pi’Ll ES 
COMPOSiyC  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PERFORATOR  TAPE 


HELP  WANTED 

IwmmsTRATii^ 


HELP  WANTED 
ARTISTS 


ALL  MOPELS 

Li  notypes — I  ntertypes  Ludlows 
PHINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


CiAIN  MAKEUP  AREA  capacity 

with  jm.Spacemaker  Turtles.  J.  Moore, 
^14 14  Country  Club,  Medina.  UH  442r»6. 


LINOTYPES  Mmlels  14.  and  ^1; 
exrellent  comlition.  Any  reasonable 
otfer.  Contact  H.  Melzfieid.  Public 
Opinion,  ChamlR’rsbiirir.  Pa.  -lT20l. 

Ph:  (717)  264-6161 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS: 
2  running.  MimIoI  200h.  Lino 

Metal,  top  (iuality.  17c  lb.  Oalleys  all 
sizes.  Cash  or  terms.  Ph :  (202)  S7r>- 
‘  7'm;  Frank  Love.  .Tmirnal  Pub.  Co., 
Rockville,  Conn. — 06066. 

PERFORATORS  “  7  Fairchi'd  liprht 
t»)u<h.  ‘1  Star  AutoPerfs.  C-ountinjr  and 
non-countinir :  some  less  than  3  years 
old.  (’AMERA-  12\1S  C.HMlkin  Day- 
li^rht  Stilt  Camera.  iise<l  less  than  4 
years.  Frank  M<)ntele<»ne.  Purchasinjr 
Ajrent.  Tribune  Clo.,  P.O.  Box  191, 
rampji,  Fla.*  33601. 

PRICED  TO  SELL  NOW! 

All  ccjtiif'tncni  in  excellent  condition 
Intei*tyi)e  Fototronic  1200  including  IS 
discs,  spare  parts,  master  console  key- 
boa  nl.  oscilloscope,  transformer;  use<l 
less  than  6  montlis;  a  complete  compos- 
inir  room.  Save  over  1/3 — $''0,0<'0  com¬ 
plete. 


Monarch  32IS3,  T'FS,  elec  i>ot 

iV-  eye  .  $3,000 

('-2  2'*'S4r),  TTS,  elec  p(d  &  <‘.ve  $2,200 

C-2  2ri.l61,  TTS,  «dec  pot  &  eve  .$1,300 

('-2  13011,  TTS.  elec  pot  &  eye  .$1,000 

<i-l  19741,  uuadder,  elec  pot  ....  $1,000 

M<Mlel  F-4  30,000-plus,  quadiler, 

•  lec  pot  .  $6,000 

MiMlel  S216.  j?as  iM>t  .  .$  330 

M<Mlel  S  39.000-pIus,  swinjrinjr  key¬ 
board.  elec  p<»t.  Star  push-button 

<iuadder  .  $1,900 

V;ind*‘t ciMik  SP-20,  nearly  new  ..  $1,900 


Liidl<‘7vs.  cohincts.  nutts,  tmiiiacincs. 

nu'^al,  etc.,  at  rciuccd  rates. 
LOCKER  PTC.  equipment  CO., 
122  Van  Houten  -\ve., 
Passaic,  N.rL  uTu.'.rt 
(201)  777.$9S3 


JINCRAFING  EOriPMENT 

SC^AX-A-CR  AVKH.  Kn  ire  hi  1.1  S  X  fi.'- 
737.  »'\cellent  condition.  Complete  with 
spaio  parts,  700  she<‘ts  of  7\lo"  ]»la>- 
tic  and  stylus.  Contact  B.  Mctzfb'ld, 
Public  Opinion.  Chambersburp,  Pa. — 
17201.  Ph:  (717)  264-6161. 


MAILROOM 


(1)  SHERIDAN  newspaper  stufTinp: 
machine — model  240,  4iSP — equipped 
with  ^  HH  HopiM’rs  and  1  reverse; 
total  9  Hoppers.  In  use  since  1970. 
.'’^ellinjr  price:  $60,000.  Box  1022,  Edi¬ 
tor  Publisher. 


DIDDE  GLASER  DG-320 

Inserting  Machine — Like  New 
Dutro  Count'O-Veyor 
Counts  and  Stacks 

SACRIFICE 

MILES  KIMBALL  CO., 

41  W.  8th  Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wise. 
(414)  231-3800 


XO  MOKE  MAILING!  Model  2605 
."^peedaumat  Addressograph:  automatic 
ft  eiler.  S-plate  filing  cabinet  on  wheels, 
many  accessories.  Bargain  price.  Con¬ 
tact  I’enny  Saver  IHstribution,  4T0 
Riickaway  Ave..  Valiev  Stream.  N.Y. 
— 115S1.  (5161  872-9393. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  par>er  and 
I'tho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers*  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  lb  VV.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


NOW  ST.\TIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-443.3 
Bex  5500,  Akron.  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


To  buy  or  sell 
used  presses, 
write  or  call .  .  . 
TAFT  collect 

TAFT  EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 

1 127  West  Adams  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60607 
(312)  666-4114 


PRESS  FOR  SALE 

5  unit.  Hoe  super-production  LP — Sii  | 
2Su0.  4  plate  wide,  22*4"  cut-olT.  double 
delivery  folder  with  conveyors,  58  inch  I 
paiier  width.  semi-automatic  Iloe  j 
pasters,  one-color  cylinder,  angle  bars  ' 
over  all  units,  transfer  pit  tables,  two,  | 
125  h.p.  motors  complete  with  D.  C. 
generators  and  C-H  electrical  control  ! 
la.ards.  Press  availahle  approximately  I 
August.  1972.  Presently  in  daily  pro- 
iluction  and  may  l)e  seen  hy  appoint-  , 
ment.  Contact  .John  W.  Breen,  Produc-  1 
tion  Mgr.,  Duluth  Herald  and  News-  '• 
Trihiine.  Duluth,  Minn.  55801.  (AC  218)  . 

722-8333.  _  I 

.MERGENTHALER  NEWSMASTER  4-  : 
unit  weh  olfset  press  with  one  color 
deck  and  '7,  '  j  folder.  Semi-cylindri-  I 
cal.  228,"  put  off  X  36  web  width 
capalile  of  pro<lucing  32  page  broad-  i 
shei't  i)ai>er  with  si)Ot  color  on  four 
pages,  or  61  page  tabloid  paper  with  I 
spot  color  on  eight  iiages.  Color  deck  | 
also  off<‘rs  many  four  color  process  | 
luinting  imssibilities.  Located  in  south-  1 
ern  California.  Availahle  as  a  result  of  ■ 
repossession.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Contact  Frank  Doane,  Mergenthaler 
Press  Division,  Box  82.  Plainview,  ^ 
New  York  11803  or  telephone  (516)  ' 
^14-1300. 

☆SAVE  $100,000  ON  A  4-UNIT 

HOE  ANTI-FRICITON  PREJSS 
MODERNIZED  FOR  WRAP-AROUND 
OR  .STEREOTYPE  PLATE.S 
228',"  page  cut-off,  46,000  p.p.h;  Dual 
G.E.  100  h.p.  drives  with  Fin  Cor  Con-  , 
trol  Panels;  Heavy  Duty  96-page 
trol  Panels:  Heavy  Duty  96-page  Ca-  i 
liacity  Ki>lder:  Cutler-Hammer  Heavy 
Duty  Conveyor:  Cine  Reel,  Tension  ' 
am!  Pasters :  Trackage,  Turntables, 
Transfer  Tables. 


Complete  Ileconditioned,  Installed 
Package  Deal,  including  Electrical 

☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

☆CUSTOM  BUILT  REEL-TENSION- 
PASTER  SY.STEM  FOR  SINGLE 
WIDTH  URBANITE  OFFSET  OR 
LETTERPRESS  EQUIPMENT. 
(Double  Roll  Width  Capacity  at 
High  Si)eed  of  Press  Production) 

☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

☆  Stmtior  Equipment  Can 
lie  Seen  in  Operation 

☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

Write  for  Particulars: 

Western  Newspaper  Mechanical  Asso., 
P.  O.  Box  5258,  Delaware  Station 
San  Mateo,  Calif. — 94402 


WANTED  TO  BIY 

PRESS  WANTED 

21-page  off.set  (48  tab)  new  or  le- 
I'onditioneil  with  warranty;  for  paper 
I  and  book  printing:  also  Japmade 
I  bindery  for  pai)erbacks.  Send  details. 
Lease  or  buy.  Box  1107,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONTROLLETl  —  M-E-&-S  newspaper 
group,  located  in  Central  New  York 
State — a  division  of  a  major  national 
cor|)oration — seeks  individual  with  de¬ 
gree  plus  minimum  of  5  years  di¬ 
versified  accounting  experience.  CPA 
certificate  and  Master’s  degree  de-  ! 
sirable  hut  not  necessary;  data  process¬ 
ing  exiwsure  necessary ;  executive 
leadership  is  an  imirortant  criteria. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Liberal  bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  open.  Submit  resume  in 
full  confidence  to  Box  1095,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher.  An  Eiiual  OpiKjrtunity  I 
Employer. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Vigorous  Zone  2  weekly  has  opening 
for  progressive  self-starter.  Must  have 
managerial  background.  l)e  sales- 
oriented.  and  strong  on  editorial  in¬ 
novation.  All  Ig'nefits.  Top  salary- 
plus.  Box  1089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Vice-President 

FINANCE 

A  younff  and  dynamic  ni^wspaper 
Kroup,  ex|>andinjf‘  rapidly,  seeks  an 
exi>erienoe<I  financial  executive  to  di-  I 
rect  its  fis<*al  operation,  including 
planninvr,  l)udK<"tinjr.  accountinj?  and 
investment  control,  and  tax  planninpr.  I 
To  qualify,  you  must  have  a  broad  [ 
hack^rround  in  aocountinjr  and  experi-  ] 
enve  in  business  analysis  situations,  j 
An  M.B.A,  or  C.P.A.  desired.  i 

A  uniiiuo  opportunity  for  growth  to-  ! 
prether  with  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  You  may  app’y  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence  statinpr  your  present  position  | 
and  haekffround.  Box  1038,  luHtor  &  | 
Publisher. 


SALES  EXECUTIVE  to  manage  and  | 
sell  at  top  level  for  national  news-  | 
paiK*r  representative  orpranization  head-  1 
quartered  in  N.Y.C.,  with  sales  offices 
in  6  major  cities.  Must  understaml 
non-metro|>olitan  marketinjr  and  re-  ! 
search  and  Ik?  able  to  convince  de-  | 
cision-niakers.  Salary  $25,000  plus  in-  i 
centive  and  lienefits.  Supply  detaile<l  , 
work  history  to  liox  1098,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher, 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
No.  2  m.an  in  medium-sized  New 
Enffland  newspaper.  Accountinpf  ex- 
l>erience  would  be  helpful;  experience 
in  proiluction  and  negotiation  of  labor 
contracts  also  desirable.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONTROI..I^ER  for  progressive  M-E-S 
Zone  3  publications.  We  seek  a  stronf? 
financial  analyst  with  a  proven  back¬ 
ground  in  modern  creative  manapre- 
ment.  EDP  knowledge  for  business 
application  essential ;  production  ap¬ 
plication  helpful.  Excellent  salary  and 
growth  potential  for  aggressive,  re¬ 
sult-oriented  individual.  Reply  by 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1066, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
Are  you  in  the  number  2  or  3  spot  in 
a  metro  oi>eration*s  personnel  depart¬ 
ment?  We  are  looking  for  someone  to 
establish  and  manage  a  personnel  de¬ 
partment  for  a  43M  daily,  locate  in  an 
area  of  excellent  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  and  enjoy  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  up  to  a  position  of 
executive  responsibility  in  this  pro¬ 
gressive  grow’th-orient^,  multi-media 
corporation.  Qualified  persons  should 
send  complete  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Richard  C.  Dempsey.  The  Telegraph- 
Herald,  8th  and  Bluff,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
32001. 


AI)VERTISI^G  MAKE-UP 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  lay  out 
page  dummies  for  200,000  circu¬ 
lation  metri*  daily  ami  Sunday 
n«*wspa]>er.  Must  lie  ex|>erience<l 
on  comparable  or  larger  size  pa¬ 
per.  Permanent,  full-time  i>osition 
offers  good  salary,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  employe  benefits.  Zone 
9.  Box  1119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  ART  SUPERVISOR 
Siiecialist  Bconomics/International  De¬ 
velopment  Magazine  w’ith  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  publishing  in 
five  languages,  seeks  an  Artist  who 
is  experienced  in  magazine  layout  and 
who  will  work  as  No.  2  to  Art  Super¬ 
visor.  Should  he  able  to  originate 
ideas  for  article  illustration,  heavy 
on  charts  and  graphs  and  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  quickly  in  all  meilia,  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  is  re<iuire<l.  Salary 
$11,000  to  $14,000  net  of  national  in¬ 
come  tax  according  to  experience  and 
qualifications.  In  addition,  goo<l  fringe 
l>enefits  including  family  allowances, 
health  insurance,  etc.  Applicants  who 
meet  the  above  requirements  are  in- 
vite<l  to  submit  their  curriculum  vitae, 
including  details  of  exi>erience  to  Box 
1042,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  fast-growing  east-central 
New  England  market.  Small  daily 
with  big  plans  and  moilern  plant. 
Circulation  department  mailing  room, 
fleet  and  staff  need  sales  promotion 
leader.  It  may  be  you.  Salary  open 
for  discussion  baseil  on  experience, 
ability  and  anticipated  results.  Send 
biographical  and  business  experience 
resume.  Reidies  will  he  ke?)t  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  1052,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


riRCHLATION  MANAGER 
Immeiliate  oi>ening.  Midwest  location. 
Multipublication  company  BPA  con¬ 
trolled.  Domestic  and  foreign  circu¬ 
lation.  Fulfillment  on  outside  computer. 
Responsibility  includes  all  circulation 
department  activities  of  promotion, 
fulfillment,  and  administration.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
individual  to  liecome  part  of  top  man¬ 
agement  in  progressive,  long  estab¬ 
lished  company.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REAL  CHALLENGE,  real  potential 
for  exi>orienced,  promotion-mindeil 
working  CM.  7-day  operation,  zone  5. 
Work  with  congenial  pros.  Future 
growth  potential.  Ability  recognized — 
credit  given  where  due.  Tell  us  all 
first  reply  to  Box  1082,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

We  are  ’ooking  for  a  mature,  seasoned 
and  professional  Circulation  Manager 
who  can  direct  the  sales  force  of  an 
SOM,  M-E-&-S,  in  Zone  2.  towards 
attaining  an  established  but  unful¬ 
filled  circulation  potential.  Send  us 
your  mailing  address,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  summary  of  our  circulation 
problems.  Then  send  us  your  com¬ 
ments  and  I’esume  and  w’e  will  know 
if  you  are  the  person  for  the  job. 

Box  1065,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  CM  for  35.000  daily  in 
Chart  Area  3.  Should  be  an  experi- 
ence<l.  aggressive  circulation  manager 
on  smaller  pai>er,  or  possibly  very 
exi>erience<l  district  manager  on 
larger  paiier.  Write  giving  complete 
background  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  1062.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 
Se<‘  our  ad  under  “Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices,”  ‘puhseco* — Publishers  Service  Co. 
ASSISTANT  to  Circulation  Director. 

I  M-E-S  Zone  3.  Aggressive  Metro  op¬ 
eration  has  immetliate  opening  for 
result-orientenl  circulator  wishing  to 
join  top  management  team.  Prefer 
candidate  with  minimum  of  5  years 
ex|K‘rience  in  all  aspects  of  combina¬ 
tion  operation.  Sa’ary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  qualifications. 
Reply  hy  resume  stating  work  his¬ 
tory.  educational  background,  salary 
requirement,  etc.,  to  Box  1060,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  in  land  of  blue  sky  and  clean 
I  air.  Publisher.  Northern  Wyoming 
I  Daily  News,  Worland,  Wyo. — 82401. 

'  GROWING  MARKET,  16.000-plus  daily 
I  and  Sunday — Zone  3 — is  looking  for  an 
'  alert  and  aggressive  circulation  man- 
I  ager.  Pleasant  associates,  excellent 
growth  iK>tential  -  -other  advantages. 
I  Write  salary  requirement,  past  ex- 
i  IK»riences,  references  to  Box  1108, 
E<ritor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISnSG 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGE:R  ! 
Experienced,  enthusiastic  and  willini? 
to  go  the  extra  mile  to  create  plus 
business.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Replies  held  in  confidence. 
Send  complete  resume  first  letter.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

SUPERVISOR  to  manage  'phone  room 
on  combination  morning-evening-Sun- 
day  dailies.  We  are  reaching  for  first 
million-ad  year  in  1971.  Must  bo  able 
to  take  full  charge.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  R.  H.  Fountain.  CAM. 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  3350,  Honolulu,  Hawaii — 86801. 


Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 
See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 

CLASSmED  MANAGER 
Our  opportunity  isn’t  rare,  but  it  is 
an  opportunity!  The  Southern  Illinoisan 
— a  31,000  p.m.  daily — is  looking  for 
someone  with  classifie<l  know-how 
and.  hopefully,  management  experience 
to  manage  the  total  classified  operation. 
The  Southern  Illinoisan  is  located  in 
CarlKtndale.  Illinois — a  university  com¬ 
munity.  We  otter  good  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  with  the  opportunity  to  grow  with 
a  growing  newspaper  group.  Send  com- 
idete  resume  to  James  E.  Spangler, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  789.  Decatur,  Ill. — 62525. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

AD  COMPOSITOR/PAGE  MAKEUP 
man  wantetl  for  hot  metal  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  northern  N.J.  Air-conditioned 
plant — many  l)enefits.  (201)  383-1500, 
extension  36,  Earl  Weaver. 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help? 
See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
established  and  new  accounts  for 
large  circulation  offset  pajter  in  ex¬ 
panding  live  market.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  productive  person:  fine  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions :  promising 
future.  Must  be  stable.  Call  Mr. 
Signer  (813)  688-8508;  or  send  resume 
to  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 


ADVERTISING  NEWSPAPER 
SPACE  SALESMAN 
Largest  L.I.  weekly  newspaper 
seeks  experienced  retail  salesman. 
Experienced,  knowledgeable  in  lay¬ 
outs. 

SALARY  -4-  COMMISSION 
J'or  confidential  interticw: 

Chas,  J.  Miltis.  Dir,  of  Advertising 
(516)  MA  1-3710 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AP  MANAGER  needed  by  small  i 
j  weekly  Kroup  to  work  with  3  novices. 

I  Not  a  ‘feet  on  the  desk*  job;  needs  to  ' 
,  sell  alonp  with  and  inspire  them.  , 
Growth  area.  Send  resume  and  salary 
;  eNi)ected  to  C.  H.  Grose,  72  W.  Hiph 
i  St..  Ballston  Spa.  N.Y.— 12020. 

1  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER— We  are  I 
i  looking?  for  an  exi>erience<l  manaK<^r  I 
I  in  zone  2  who  is  ready  to  make  a  ! 
I  move  to  a  growing  operation.  Must  ' 
I  show  creativeness  and  management  re- 
'  siK)ns!bi!ity.  Send  resume  in  con- 
\  fidence  to  Box  1090.  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

NATIONALLY-KNOWN  Midwest  firm, 
associated  with  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  needs  someone  experienced  in 
newspaper  advertising.  Prefer  person 
with  lK)th  local  and  national  experi¬ 
ence.  Position  calls  for  ability  to 
travel  and  sell  to  top  companies  in 
various  fields.  Excellent  opportunities 
and  l)enefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  have  clients  seeking  (|ualifie<i  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  at  salaries  above 
$25,000.  Openings  with  both  daily  anil 
weekly  newspaiiers  in  the  East.  South¬ 
east  and  Midwest.  Send  confidential 
resume  to  Ron  Curtis,  Nationwide 
Management  Consultants,  645  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. — 60611. 
A'o  fee. 


AcJvertising  Manager 

Fast-growing  group  of  Midwestern, 
suburban,  semi-weeklies  is  looking  for 
a  shot-in-the-arm  man.  Future  growth 
depends  on  individual  long  on  ideas 
and  heavy  on  the  push.  Publications 
are  audits,  rank  near  the  top  in  the 
nation  for  prizes  awartled.  Advertising 
success  stories  abound.  Display  and 
classified  staff  is  made  up  of  11  people. 
Applicant  should  have  proven  record. 
Salary  is  open  and  generous  bonus 
plan  included.  Company  has  outstand¬ 
ing  insurance  benefits  and  profit- 
sharing  plan.  Send  complete  resume 
and  indicate  salary  range  expected, 
i  Box  1033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  COMPOSITOR:  hot  metal.  Must 
be  experience!!,  sober.  Modern  air- 
conditioned  plant.  Excellent  scale  anil 
fringes  in  desirable  area.  3-11  or  11-7 
shift.  ConLict:  The  News-Sun,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill. — 60085.  Wm.  A.  Schaefer, 
Assistant  Proiluction  Mgr. 

OFFSET  PRINTER — Immciliate  open¬ 
ing  for  individual  qualifieil  in  all 
phases  of  composing  room  work. 
30,000  Morning  and  Sunday.  Contact: 
Production  Mgr.,  Messenger  &  In¬ 
quirer,  Owensboro,  Ky. — 42301.  Strike 
conditions  exist. 


E&P  classified  finds  an 
editor  for  Ohio  daily 

When  the  Bellefontaiiie  (Ohio)  Examiner’s 
puhlislier,  T.  E.  Hulibard,  wanted  to  find  an 
editor  for  his  newspaper,  he  knew’  what  to  do. 

He  wrote  a  nine-line  classified  ad,  and  asked 
E&P  to  run  it  under  the  heading.  Help  Wanted, 
Editorial, 

Here’s  what  he  told  prospective  employees 
who  read  Editor  &  Puhlislier  classified  columns: 


NEED  E'XPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
comiiositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
ComiHwing  Room,  Naples  Daily  News. 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.— 33940. 
giving  all  i)articulars. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
A  toil-drawer  small  city  daily  in  Zone 
5  seeks  a  composing  room  foreman 
with  cold-type  experience.  Excellent 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  747, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

Award-winning  Daily 

Good  salary  plus  commission,  car 
allowance,  other  company  lienefits. 
(Wntact:  Charles  Sigmon,  Ad  Mgr., 
Times-News.  P.O.  Box  479,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.— 37662.  Ph:  (615)  246-8121. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  hand'e 
established  and  new  accounts,  and  to 
build  accounts  that  we  have  now.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  nice  size  town 
to  raise  your  family  (if  you  have  one, 
that  is)  and  make  a  nice  living  at 
the  same  time,  then  DeKalb,  Illinois, 
is  just  the  place  for  you.  W'e  are  one 
of  two  daily  newspapers  in  a  town  of 
33,000  population,  and  University  of 
25,000  students.  We  are  the  newest 
paper  and  are  oijly  3,000  pajiers  away 
from  our  comiietitor  and  hope  to  be 
w'ithin  1,000  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

So  if  you’re  young  and  aggressive  and 
would  like  to  work  with  a  young  and 
aggressive  sales  staff,  then  send  a 
complete  resume  to:  Arthur  B.  Sims, 

DeKalb  County  Journal,  121  Industrial 
Drive,  DeKalb.  Ill.— 60115. 
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EDITOR  wanted  for  a  10,000  LP  daily 
in  friendly  west  center  Ohio  county- 
seat  town  of  12,000  to  supervise  6- 
reporter  staff,  and  occasionally  assist 
with  local  coverage.  Would  consider 
someone  who  hasn’t,  or  isn’t  an  editor 
but  who  has  the  necessary  ground 
work.  Send  resume  to  Box  945,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


Nine  days  after  the  ad  had  appeared  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  jVIr.  Hiihbard  wrote  to  John  Johnson, 
E&P’s  classified  manager,  and  asked  him  to  can¬ 
cel  the  ad.  “Results  to  date  have  been  excel¬ 
lent,”  he  said. 

His  little  classified  ad  had  pulled  26  replies, 
more  than  enough  for  the  Examiner  to  find  an 
editor. 

If  your  newspaper  is  looking  for  qualified 
help  in  any  department,  why  not  try  the  me¬ 
dium  that  worked  for  the  Bellefontaiiie  Exam¬ 
iner?  Rates  are  reasonable  (  as  low  as  S1.60  a 
line)  and  the  results  will  surprise  you.  Pick 
your  insertion  dates,  write  your  copy  and  send 
your  ad  off  to  E&P  today. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
Telephone  (212)  752-7050 


EDITORIAL 

NEWS/SPORTS  WRI-TER  for  top  lib- 
eral  arts  university  Junior  slot  in  5- 
man  shop.  Salary  about  $9,000  to  start. 
Send  resume — writing  samples — salary 
requirements  to  Wm.  L.  Churchill, 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn. — 06457. 

OHIO  WEEKLY  needs  replacement 
on  3-man  news  staff — someone  who 
can  turn  this  paper  "on.”  You’ll  be 
on  your  own.  Town  is  rural,  4,000. 
nice,  close  to  city.  Start  at  $6800 
plus  $100-a-month  for  car.  Box  1034, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEDICATED  COMMUNITY  journalist 
for  oustanding  suburban  weekly. 
Stephen  L.  Neal,  Community  Press. 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  11.506.  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C.— 27106.  (919)  765-2S83. 

■  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  suburban  Zone 
2  daily  known  for  its  sports  coverage. 

;  Starting  salary  minimum  is  $241-a- 
week,  but  you’ll  earn  it  directing  3- 
i  man  staff  in  local  and  major  league 
,  coverage;  write  local  columns,  too. 

I  Send  resume  to  Box  990,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

1  NO  GAME  STORIES — just  the  assign- 
j  ment  to  write  crackling  gooil  stories— 
and  a  weekly  column — about  PEOPLE 
in  sports.  Writing  skill  essential;  mid¬ 
west  exiierience  helpful ;  awe  of  sports 
dignitaries  undesirable.  Box  1081,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


JUST  MARRIED?  Honeymoon  in  a 
pleasant,  old  county-seat  town  while 
iligging  news,  features  and  photos  out 
of  the  hills  of  east  Tennessee.  Pro¬ 
gressive  30,000  daily  has  a  bureau 
opening  for  an  all-around  newsman 
who  works  best  on  his  own.  Send 
feature  writing  samples  to:  Executive 
Eklitor,  Kingsport  (Tenn.  —  37662) 
Times-News. 


RECENT  J-GRAD  to  edit  psychic  and 
winter  sports  newspapers:  dedication 
and  determination  required.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Box  1087,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FLORIDA  P.M.  DAILY  has  opening 
for  reporter,  preferably  with  some 
experience.  Capability  for  depth  inter¬ 
viewing  and  digging  beneath  surface 
important.  Write  full  details,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  required,  references  to  Box 
1075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  CITY  EDITOR  on  a 
small  paper,  young,  ambitious — and 
think  with  the  help  of  an  assistant 
that  you  can  handle  9  reporters — you 
may  be  the  night  city  editor  for  the 
Gannett-owned  Daily  Press  and  Sun¬ 
day  Observer-Dispatch  in  Utica.  New 
York  is  looking  for.  Write:  Executive 
Editor,  Utica,  N.Y.  13503,  giving  full 
details,  references  and  salary  require- 
I  ments. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Collegetown;  offset  daily.  Write: 

■  J.  P.  Matasich,  Editor,  EJvening 
'  Sentinel,  Carlisle,  Pa. — 17013. 

EDITOR  wanted  to  manage  news 
staff  of  five.  Write  editorials  and 
news.  Prefer  solid  community-minded 
person.  Immediate  opening  with  fast- 
j  growing  company.  Salary  negotiable. 

I  Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Mr.  Williams. 

:  Pioneer  Pub.  Co..  Bemldji,  Minnesota 

I  (218)  751-3740;  or  751-4199. 

FOOD  EDITOR — ^not  just  a  recipe 
specialist,  but  a  reporter  interested 
in  buying  habits,  budgeting,  con- 
'  sumerism.  Box  1068,  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^^PRINTE]^^ 


COMBINATION  women’s  departments 
phototrrapher  wanted  by  M-EJ-S  opera¬ 
tion.  ChallenEinsr — competitive.  Write: 
Roger  E.  Repensky,  Personne!  Mgr., 
Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune. 
Duluth,  Minn. — 55801. 


EDITOR  FOR  SMALL 
SO.  CALIF.  DAILY 

in  pleasant,  growing,  high  desert 
community  105  miles  from  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Modem  offset  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  5  afternoons  a  week.  New 
building  construction  to  start  soon. 
Editor  must  have  imagination  and 
writing  talent  and  supervise  staff  of 
7.  Starting  salary  $1,000  a  month. 
Contact  Frank  Barnett.  Dai'y  Press, 
Box  AC,  Victorville,  C^if.  92392. 


SPORTS — The  man  we’re  looking  for 
is  probably  the  editor  or  assistant  of 
a  good  sports  department  on  a  20,000- 
class  daily,  with  a  demonstrated  flair 
for  sharp,  tight  writing  and  the  kind 
of  layout  that  few  small  dailies  at¬ 
tempt,  and  the  energy  to  organize 
comprehensive  coverage.  Medium-sized 
eastern  morning  daily — lake  and 
mountain  region.  Send  samples,  pres¬ 
ent  salary  to  Box  939,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  ihccellent 
chance  for  experienced  person.  Staff 
of  30.  Area  6.  Send  letter,  resume 
Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  strong  empha¬ 
sis  on  high  school  basketball ;  some 
general  reporting.  Opportunity  to 
move  up.  Back-up  man  for  editor. 
Write:  M.  W.  Fe'.ts.  The  Commercial 
Revievv,  Portland,  Ind. — 47371. 


REPORTER  to  handle  swing  work  in 
social,  education  news  coverage.  Join 
expanding  team  on  one  of  Virginia’s 
top  weekly  newspapers  in  Washington, 
D.C.  area.  Position  open  mid-October. 

Box  1111,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FINANCIAL  WRITEH— New  financial 
newspaper,  expanding  staff,  seeks 
knowledgeable,  versatile  financial 
writer.  Salary  negotiable.  Zone  3- 
Itased,  east  coast  circulation.  Write 

Box  1100,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  with  some  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  have  comp'ete  charge  of 
Fortville  Tribune  (top  paper  in  our 
group  of  Indiana  weeklies)  and  will 
ai<l  in  publication  of  three  of  our 
other  papers.  Good  pay  and  fringes. 
Fortville  is  just  northeast  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  in  a  booming  area.  Publisher 
l)elieves  weeklies  are  exciting  and 
challenging.  If  you  do,  too.  write  to 
James  Bannon,  Box  D,  Greentown, 


Ind.— 46936. 
llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllUllllllllllllHlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH^ 
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EDITORIAL  WRITER— Must  be  ex- 
I>erienced.  Metropolitan  daily — Zone  9. 
Send  resume,  samples  to  Box  1105, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  cover  City  Hall  in  best 
living  area  in  the  country.  Minimum 
2  years  experience  necessary.  Write: 
Erlw.  D.  Casey,  Executive  Editor, 
Evening  Capital.  Annapolis,  Md. — 
21401. 


PART-TIME  HELP  NEEDED  by 
weekly  in  Deep  South.  Prefer  retired 
newsman.  Box  1118,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  BDITOR— Under  50,000  Zone 
1  competitive  afternoon  offsrt.  heavy 
on  local,  needs  a  sports  editor  to  spark 
dull  sports  section  and  lead  planned 
expansion.  If  you’re  it — write  telling 
all  to  Box  1110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LAmE 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
Box  530,  No.  Holl>-wood,  Calif. — 91603. 


OPERATORS-MACmmSTS 

MACHINE  OPERATOR  for  Intertype 
G4-4.  Must  be  experienced,  sober. 
Modern  air-conditioned  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area, 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  The  News 
Sun,  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60085.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer.  Assistant  Production  Mgr. 


MACHINIST 

Zone  4  Newspaper  M.E.S.  16  machines 
— 6  on  tape.  JusTape  Sr.  and  Jr.  plus 
(Ilompugraphic  2961-H-S.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  photo  composition.  Reply 
in  confidence.  Include  phone  numlier. 
Box  1048,  Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  5  TTS  OPERATORS  immedi¬ 
ately.  union  or  eligible.  Day  scale 
$223.06  ;  nights  $234.29 — fringes.  Con¬ 
tact  Herb  O’Melia,  Foreman,  Star- 
Letlger,  Newark,  N.J.  Ph:  (201)  '877- 
4007. 


PRESSMEN — STEREOTYPERS 


LP  FOREMAN 

Salaried  employe.  Requires  strong 
personality;  capable  of  molding  pres¬ 
ent  group  into  a  smooth,  functioning 
crew.  Latest  hi-speed  press  equipment. 
Union  shop.  Area  2.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1040,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Knowledge  of 
camera  and  plate-making  helpful.  Con¬ 
tact  Jerry  Gay,  Suncoast  Printers, 
109  Brush  St.,  Tampa,  Fla. — 33602. 


THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFFSET 
PLANT  IN  N.Y.C.  HAS 
SEVERAL  CHOICE  OPENINGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 

Experienced  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot¬ 
trell  V-22  is  required.  High  salary, 
excellent  benefits,  stock  options,  etc. 
Company  has  living  accommodations 
availab'e  for  pressmen  and  families. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2900 


PRESSMAN — Thoroughly  experienced 
on  Mark  II  LETTERPRESS.  New  air- 
conditioned  pressroom:  A-1  fringe 
benefits:  morning  newspaper  55,000 
circulation.  Union  and  sober.  Good 
future.  Give  complete  resume  first  let¬ 
ter.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUCTOR 
Need  an  ambitious  individual  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  offset,  letter- 
press  and  photography,  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Department  of  vocational  school. 
Beginning  salary:  $9,871  yearly.  Send 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins,  Wyo. — 
82301. 


WORKING  FOREMAN:  potential  su¬ 
perintendent;  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers,  4  S.  Main  St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
We  seek  a  competent  executive  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  every  phase  of  photo¬ 
composition  and  new  processes.  Must 
be  well  versed  In  all  aspects  of  pro¬ 
duction  from  composing  room  through 
press  room.  Technical  knowledge  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  people  and  achieve  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency.  Salary  and  fringe 
benefits  worthy  of  required  qualifica¬ 
tions.  M-E-S  Zone  3.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  1055,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 


General  Managers  . $30-50,000 

Production  Managers  .  15-28,000 

Cold  Type  Engineers  .  12-17,000 

Composing  Room  Forman  ..  12-15,000 

Industrial  Engineers  .  10-15,000 

Production  Mgmt.  Trainees. .  8-10,000 

Thomas  E.  Ritchie,  II 


GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 


PROMOTION 

Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help  I 
See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.’’  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

A  Ph.D.  in  mass  communications  or 
related  discipline.  Must  have  back¬ 
ground  ^  in  broadcasting.  Will  teach 
production  and  performance-oriented 
courses  _  as  well  as  upper  division 
courses  in  a  6-man  department.  Salary 
range:  $10-$12,500.  Ph.:  Adrian  L. 
Headley,  Univers.ty  of  Detroit  (313) 
342-1000,  ext.  473  or  474. 


COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELA’HONS 
Require  experienced  newsman  fa¬ 
miliar  with  other  media;  responsibility 
for  all  college  publications ;  also  should 
have  familiarity  with  government 
agencies  and  educational  institutions. 
Immediate  opening.  Competitive  salary 
and  fringes.  Two-year  public  com¬ 
munity  college.  (Central  Jersey.  Send 
resum4  and  salary  history  to:  Dean 
of  the  College,  Somerset  County  Col¬ 
lege,  P.O.  ^x  3300,  Somerville,  N.J. 
—08876. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  WRITER 

A  large  company  in  a  basic  indus¬ 
try  is  seeking  a  creative  writer  for 
its  public  relations  staff  to  replace 
someone  just  promoted  to  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

'The  person  we  want  is  a  self¬ 
starter,  a  wordsmith  unafraid  of  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper.  He  can  turn 
out  interesting  press  releases, 
speeches  and  articles  on  a  variety 
of  subjects — quickly  and  accurately. 
He  knows  that  product  and  trade 
book  writing  ne^  not  be  dull.  In 
short,  he  is  a  prolific  professional 
writer. 

He  probably  has  a  degree  in  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Journalism,  perhaps  two  or 
three  years  of  writing  experience, 
and  would  feel  a  true  challenge  in 
being  with  an  industry  always  in 
the  news  and  often  under  attack. 
The  job  offers  $10  to  12  thousand  a 
year  and  a  fistful  of  fringe  benefits. 

Location:  eastern  U.S.,  but  if  you 
are  as  good  as  your  predecessor, 
you’re  apt  to  move  to  one  of  our 
plant-town  offices  in  a  few  years. 
Send  resume  in  complete  confidence. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
BOX  1120 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


ATTORNEY— LABOR  RELATIONS  WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We  graduate  of  Stanford  MO'NEY  DOESN’T  TALK 

Ago  36 — 18  years’  in  newspaper  in-  help!  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper  Columbia  Law,  seeks  chal^nging  PEOPLE  talk.  And  what  thev  sav 

dustry — seeks  labor  relations  position  ^rvices.’’  ’pubseco’ — Publishers  Serv-  “  newspaper  reporter.  Ebcperi-  makes  the  news  of  today’s 

with  newspaper  or  publishing  firm.  ice  Co.  ence  with  A.P.  and  medium-size  business  world.  Fluent  writer  with 

Experienced  in  grievances,  arbitra-  107?  Fjl1t'o^’*‘pnw’?she^  knowledge,  dedication  and  experience 

tions,  contract  nesotiationSs  labor  - - -  Spanish.  Box  1073,  Editor  &  Publisher,  geeks  financial  page  spot  on  medium 

board  procedures*  and  administrative  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  'ZZZZTZZZZ -  daily  offering  challenge  and  oppor- 

hearings.  Former  ITU  member.  Box  - - - -  WRITBTR-EDITOR  wants  weekly  post  tunity.  Top  references.  For  complete 

1046,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  wamt>  'riiir  (with  possibility  of  part  ownership),  resume  write  Box  1104.  Editor  & 


PUBUSHER  with  excellent  credentials 


Ss  "Fluent^in  Fr^n'ih  '"^t!Z:*‘in  F^enr  writer  wfth 

107?  knowledge,  dedication  and  experience 

Spanish.  Box  1073,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ^^^s  financial  page  spot  on  medium 

daily  offering  challenge  and  oppor- 
WRITBTR-EDITOR  wants  weekly  post  tunity.  Top  references.  For  complete 
WAMT>  TMF  7  I  (*ith  Possibility  of  part  ownership),  resume  write  Box  1104.  Editor  & 

opportunity?  We  Box  1122,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


must  relocate.  Interested  in  position 
with  growing  daily.  Experienced  in  all 
phases  of  management.  Can  be  reached 
by  calling  (614)  384-3100. 


AD  MANAGER/ GENERAL  MANAGER 
Young  (31  ),  exiierienced  executive 


pubseco’ — Publishers  Serv- 
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TV  PROGRAM  LOG 


woJk  ^z™sT^2^^5^’8'‘ot  o'^al^iils  SPORTSWRITING  WAN’rED-3  years 
)\orK  in  zones  l,  i,  ■>,  s  or  ».  iteplies  exnerience  with  mmlinm.aiTcwl 


like  “things  are  tight,  will  keep  you  on 


experience  with  medium-sized  paper; 
26,  vet;  seeking  zona  1,  2  or  4,  Box 


file,’’  send  beautiful  wife  and  winsome  Tiit  F^i^r  *  pT.Kli.ho/  ' 
kiddies  into  doldroms.  Got  into  aero-  *  Publisher, 

space  PR  at  wrong  time.  Have  seen  ^ 

error  of  ways.  Ten  years  varied  daily  AMBITIOUS  REPORTER,  25,  anxi- 


with  productive  metro  daily  and  We’ll  send  you  a  complete  ’TV  Program  experience.  Seek  permanent  reiiorter  ous  for  first  full-time  newsbeat.  Will 

c^bination  success  record,  seeks  new  Log  each  week  with  channel  listings,  or  editor’s  spot.  I’m  41  but  still  ambu-  go  anywhere.  Former  part-time  radio 

^allenge.  Thorough  experience-^all  storylines  and  movie  highlights  for  latory.  Don  Federman.  3455  Griffith  newsman;  news  director  coliege  radio 

departments.  Indicate  all  opportunities  your  area.  Material  comes  to  you  al-  Park  B'vd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.—  station.  MSJ,  BA  Political  Science.  1- 

nnn  ftAlnrv.  Sftinrt  A.  MAcmiisnn.  1500  KAorlar  f/v  sv/<ktsi>  /t/slumn  nnrk*)T  /oiot  aco  rose  _ i _ i  %/r _ •  j  _ ’  i 


and  salary.  Stuart  A.  Magnuson,  1600  ready  typeset  to  your  column  width,  90027.  (213)  662-7355. 

Hickory  Ave..  Torrance,  Calif.—  camera-ready.  Write  for  sample  and - - 

90503.  (213)  320-4766.  rates.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher,  AGGRESSIVE  MALF 


90027.  (213)  662-7355.  year  law  school.  Married.  Military  ob- 

- - - -  ligation  just  completed.  Mark  Wisan, 

AGGRESSIVE  MALE,  24,  seeks  news  Wilton,  N.H.— 


^  THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  24,  col-  Teature  writteg  o^^arge _ - 

in  cold-type  offset  operations  in  every  lege  trained,  versatile,  good  experience,  municipal,  leature  writing  on  large 

capacity  desires  to  join  a  firm  in  the  ggeks  position,  preferably  on  weekly  or  ^"iJiniT’KAlfD ' WORKER?^ B  s'^egree  EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  job,  any- 

N.Y.-N.J.  area;  other  areas  consider^  small  daily,  in  Western  and  Pacific  fr  “lism/p'R  Wish  to ^tO^  where,  with  integrity  and  promise, 

if  opportunity  is  right.  Completely  Coast  areal  Prefer  feature  work.  Can  Editor  &  Publisher, 

capable  of  handling  general  manager-  edit,  do  layout.  Box  980,  Editor  &  Pub-  oao  7<ai. _ 

ship  or  production;  also  some  com-  Ugher  - - - 

mercial  web  sales  experience.  Ideal  - -  VETE31AN  REPORTER/COLUMNIST  I  JlVFfiflV 

man  for  absentee  owner,  or  conver-  DESKMAN,  experienced  at  slot,  rim,  seeks  newspaper,  magazine  or  PR  job,  _ _ 

Sion  from  hot  to  cold-type.  Box  1063,  editing,  layout,  makeup,  features.  Write  Fla.  Box  1091,  Editor  & 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  1012,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher.  Cartoonist,  photographer,  headliner 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRODUCTION  —  PURCHASING 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 


Box  1012,  Mitor  &  Publisher.  "  Publisher.  Cartoonist,  photographer,  headliner 

_ _  and  reporter — exciting,  dynamic,  crisp, 

READY  TO  SE’TTLE  DOWN  TOP  REPORTER,  WRITER,  EDITOR  mature  and  imaginative— seeks  posi- 

Well-traveled  pro,  34,  seeks  permanent  Creative,  penetrating  photojoumalist.  newspaper,  magazine  or 


Working  knowledge  of  offset-letter-  spot.  Relocation  no  problem.  Can  han-  Prize-winner  With  words  and  pictures  syndicate.  Movies,  etc.  Strips,  si>orts 
press-gravure  production;  ability  to  die  sports,  news.  Prize-winning  writer;  on  national  and  international  stories  editorials  and  commercial  advertising, 
communicate  with  art  directors  and  sigp  boast  makeup  experience.  Box  997,  including  5  years  covering  Vietnam.  ”P^‘°nal.  Box  1099, 


customers  from  preparatory  to  finished  Editor  &  Publisher.  (’Twice  NPPA.  University  Missouri  Editor  &  Publisher, 

product.  Business  college  graduate. - Photographer-of-the-Year).  Wire  serv- 

Box  1101,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Ready  for  MANAGING  EDITOR’S  spot,  ice,  national  magazine,  metro  daily  - - ^ 

/DDr.iMTf'T’TnxT  MAiMArro  reporting  background;  8  years  background.  Seeks  opportunity  to  re-  PHOTOG. 

GENEIRAL/PRODUCITION  MANAGER  here.  7  on  previous;  challenge  gone  port  national,  international  affairs  _ _ 

Backs^und  in  management  and  ad-  ^ow.  Top  references.  Make  $12M-f  with  words  and/or  pictures.  Box  1106,  r'Dr<A>rTAm  -DTirArr./ 

vertising.  Excellent  knowleilge  of  off-  Box  996,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Etlitor  &  Publisher.  CREATIVE  PHOT( 
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set,  equipment,  and  processes.  Proven 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER,  am¬ 
bitious.  Award-winning  portfolio  in 


profit-maker.  Box  1113,  Editor  &  Pub-  SUCCESSFUL  CAREER  as  sporta/gen-  SPORTS  FANATIC— married  college 

lisher.  o-al  renorter  readv  to  be  launched  in  mannro,  college  „„  picture-conscious  newspaper 

erai  reporter  reaay  to  oe  launcnea  in  griul— seeks  sports  job.  1-Y  in  draft:  magazine.  Exnerience  in  newsnaner 

Zones  1-4.  Dedicated  J-grad,  22,  with  4  years  experience  on  top  daily  cover- 


CIRCULATION 


QUALIFIED  CIRCULATOR  —  Proven  , 

record;  experience  in  all  phases  of  YilARS  in  newspapers — 


^.onM  1-4.  uedicated  J-grsa,  ii,  witn  4  years  experience  on  top  daily  cover-  service  Presently  emnloved 

sports  experience  on  Metro  daily  and  ing  a'l  high  school  college  other  .o.  ^  ™  presently  employed 

school  radio  station.  No  niilitaiT  obli-  sports.  Exi^rienced  and  errative  in  8 ‘or  ^^S^p^e?Tnd^r™sume“uTOn’ rtl 
gations.  Box  1037,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i^iting  and  layout.  Box  1092,  Editor 
-  &  Publisher. 


circulation  including  motor  routes  and  “  reporter,  rest  as  copyreader,  REPORTER — Skillful,  resourceful,  pro- 

crew  sales.  Have  advertising  plan—  make-up  man  and  weekly  city  editor  ficient,  efficient,  experienced,  com-  ^  ^  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHEpi? 

could  increase  your  advertising  30%  —I  would  like  a  position  as  amuse-  potent,  capable,  talented.  Box  1094,  "e'P  yo"  Krt  in  touch  with 

or  more.  Presently  employed  18,000  ments  editor  and/or  drama  critic  on  Editor  &  Publisher.  g^  prospwts.  NPPA  Job 

daily.  Availab’e  interview  anytime;  West  Coast.  Southwest,  South  -  Placement,  National  Press  Phototn^- 

can  report  for  work  in  two  weeks.  Florida  or  Euroj^-Middle  East.  B.A  dESKMAN  —  25  years’  experience.  ^7709 

Prefer  zone  3.  but  will  consider  other  ^tama  and  TV.  Experienced  small/  Prjmed  for  action  again,  forked  27702. 

areas.  Russell  R.  Zavltz,  Rte.  6,  big  dailies  and  w^klies;  aware  of  preceding  12  months  as  bartender, 

Perrysberg  Road,  Logansport,  Ind —  r  £“vi™u"*'  manager,  market  clerk.  A  mill-  - - - - 

46947,  Ph:  (219)  753-8582.  Age  34.  Box  1018,  Editor  &  Publisher.  „„  bright  layout,  heads,  editing.  PRODUCTION 


46947,  Ph:  (219)  753-8582. 


PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE:  tele-  1  ASPIRING  REPOR’TER.  with  3  years 


Box  1096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCrriON  manager— 25  years’ 


phone,  boy  crews  and  adult  footman  ot  graduate  study  in  comparative  his-  WISCONSIN  J-GRAD,  experienced,  23,  experience— hot  metal,  photocomposi- 
crews.  Any  zone.  P.O.  Box  448,  Milpi-  tory  at  Michigan,  seeks  opportunity  on  married;  solid  background  in  editing,  tion,  tape,  computer,  engraving, 
tas,  Calif. — 95131.  naetTOpilitan  daily.  Box  political  reporting,  features,  photogra-  building  planning,  press  installation. 

1043,  Laitor  &  rublisber.  phy  and  PR.  Dedicated  mid-westerner,  automating  mailroom.  Available  Sept. 


WANT  ’THE  right  opportunity?  Wo  Write  Box  1097,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1,  Box  1051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

help!  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper  SEND  ME  FTVE  ISSUES,  staff  de-  -  — _ 

Services.”  •pubseco’-Publlshers  Service  f ^  “Wk”  °I^X™n^%23rA  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER’S  posi-  oFFSETT  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 

Alwrt  Rd..  Ch^I  Hilf  N.C.-^  a°?.  Southern  newspa^r.  to  reiocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 

27514.  ’  experience  with  P-m.  daily,  background  knowledge  and  experienced 

-  extensive  feature  and  polute  mpcti-  jp  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 


CIRCULATION  MANAGED  with  16  _  ....  ... 

years  experience  in  all  phases;  strong  .pvTJFOTFMr'irn  r-A-ormr  -htt  t  /  il®  young  journalist  who  de-  and  color.  Has  6  years  LP— 6  years 

on  collections,  cost-cutting,  promotion  .  ^^i  ^  1 P^P®t.  newspaper  Urbanite — and  2  years  com- 

and  organizing  departmental  efficiency.  >  speciality  space  Box  1102,  Editor  &  Publisher.  mercial  web  Urbanite.  Presently  super- 

Call  Wm.  Stackley  (502)  684-0944.  defense  hardware,  also  aero^ace  -  intendent:  prefers  same.  Box  827,  Edi- 


and  organizing  departmental  efficiency.  Porter.  33 ;  employed ;  speciality  space  Box  1102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Call  Wm.  Stackley  (502)  684-0944.  defense  hardware,  also  aerospace  - 


and  defense  hardware,  also  aerospace  -  intendent-  prefe 

I  telrfTr  metrTdaily^o'^''’the  mil!”j-  SEASONED  JOURNALIST  eager  for  tor  &  Publisher, 
OVER  20  YEARS  EXPERIER’JCE  all  degree;  8  years  in  profession.  Box  challenging  reporting  on  top  big-city 
phases  circulation  sales  and  promotion.  1061,  Editor  &  Publisher.  years  experience  includes 
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phases  circulation  sales  and  promotion.  1061,  Editor  &  Publisher.  years  experience  includes 

Available  immediately.  Consaler  C.M..  -  v  g?!' 

Tj^^SchSuz'T o'^b'^x  Tsf' Canyon!  ENpGE’TIC  Y()UNG  CITY  EDITOR  „,i,itary  complete.  Box^lloT^^itor  &  - 

07^17  PK.  iraVi  s??  niedium  daily  ready  for  new  Publisher.  WANT 

'^“Ic.  Oreg.  97417.  Ph.  (o03)  839-  assignment  wherever  ideas  and  quality  _ _ help!  S 

of  work  are  important.  Box  1086,  Services 

Editor  &  Publisher.  EXPERIENCED  REWRITEMAN,  re-  feg 

- - - - — - - - —  -  porter,  magazine  writer,  deslman, 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLLEGE  grad  wants  to  trade  long  working  for  major  N.Y.C.  daily  to 

- - -  hours  and  hard  work  for  newspaper  correspondent  in  New  York.  —— 

■nrxr\’KT-iyryr\r\\€  arYTfC'n-KTxarwt  o  a  t  •c'cj  ftxnerience.  Have  worked  as  photoera-  "^rd  news,  features,  biff,  sma  1,  you  f 
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WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 
help!  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 
Services.”  ’pubseco’ — Publishers  Serv- 


PHONEROOM  SUPERVISOR  SALES  experience.  Have  worked  as  photogra 
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11  years’  top  producer.  Experienced 

training,  motivation,  layout,  credit,  9.  Box  1079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
promotion  with  top  metropolitan 

dailies.  Modem  methods,  progressive  BRITISH  EDITOR,  32,  of  successful 
planner,  result-getter.  Top  references.  Canadian  monthly.  Highly-developed 


pher,  reporter  and  managing  editor  of  when  you  want 
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I  CAN’T  PROMISE  YOU  a  rose  garden. 


interestTlsUere.  t3Tmontoly  on  1  I  CAN’T  PROMISE  YOU  n  rose  gard^ 
retainer  basis  or  terms  on  a  per-piece  ®i*ly  teV  perennial  PK  Imckgiound.  I  11 
basis.  Box  1115,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Promote  tourism,  publicize  your  city. 


promote  tourism,  publicize  your  city, 
write  your  captions.  Luxury  hotel,  so¬ 
ciety  and  restaurant  experience  .  .  • 


Known  in  industry.  What  are  your  writing/administrative  skills.  Current  CHURCH  NEJWS  beat,  full-time  pre-  an  idea  and  special  events  man  with 

problems?  What  do  you  want?  What  salary  $17M.  Wants  challenging  U.S.  ferred.  18  years  of  experience.  Master’s  a  flair  for  the  catchy  phrase.  The 

do  you  offer?  Box  1078,  Editor  &  opportunity.  Box  1072,  Editor  &  Pub-  degree  journalism.  Know  zones  3,  4,  right  opportunity  is  paramount.  Box 

Publisher.  lisher.  6  best.  Box  1116,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1071,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


According  to  Vice  President  p^gt  week’s  railKC 
Agnew,  television  hasn’t  lived  f  §  i-  *  - 

up  to  expectations  for  President  ***  Stock  prices 
Nixon.  (NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHA 


Old  charge,  new  twist 


M.  *  Nixon.  (NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

*  7/28  8/4 

Addressograph-Multigraph  ...  35'/t  34 

By  RolMTt  L.  Brown  It  would  be  unusual,  if  out  of  Berkey  Photo  .  lO'/i  9% 

^  the  hundreds  of  columnists,  Boise  Cascade  .  25%  24'/i 

Old  change  new  twist  commentators  and  reporters  in  Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  44%  42'/2 

*  ^  Washington  some  of  them  did  Cowles  Communications  .  IIP/i  9% 

not  on  occasion  let  their  per-  Crown  Zellerbach  .  31  3l'/i 

The  people  surrounding  Pres-  “Sure,  it’s  obvious  that  most  of  sonal  bias  appear  in  their  copy,  Cor^!"*..' !!!  !!!!!!]  ^77*  1?^ 

ident  Nixon  never  seem  to  pass  the  members  of  the  press  are  works  both  ways  politically,  Equipment  .  64  66% 

up  an  opportunity  to  blame  ]iei  sonally  on  the  other  side  and  strange  that  the  charge  Eastman  Kodak  .  76  74% 

members  of  the  pre.ss  for  being  it’s  a  little  awkward  sometimes,  come  from  both  sides  of  the  Eltra  Corp .  23% 

jiolitically  bia.swl  in  their  re-  We’ve  got  problems  with  some  political^  fence.  Fairchild  Camera  .  32%  31% 

porting  of  his  administration,  members,  itarticularly  the  few  famous  “one-party  Foote,  Cone,  Beidmg  .  ii%  io% 

The  variations  of  this  stance,  partisan  agitators.  But  we  try  press”  speech  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Gannett  Co.  .  M  ^ 

and  the  repetitions,  appear  to  to  treat  them  all  with  scrupul-  m  the  1952  campaign,  Adlai  V . 

discredit  the  press  in  the  eyes  ous  equality.  It’s  the  only  way  Stevenson  said:  “What  I  am  intertvpe  !!.!!  50%  so 

of  the  reading  and  listening  pub-  to  do  it.  I  don’t  want  to  make  a  saying,  in  short,  is  that  the  . .  I2^  I2i/, 

lie.  That  may  not  be  the  inten-  martyr  out  of  anyone.  Then,  if  Press  cannot  condemn  demagog-  International  Paper  .  33%  33% 

tion,  but  it  is  the  result.  you  give  them  fair  treatment  uery,  claptrap,  distortion  and  Kimberly  Clark  .  30  29% 

Every  President  since  1932,  long  enough,  they  may  even  be-  falsehot^s  in  politicians  and  Knight  Newspapers  .  66%  64% 

whether  Republican  or  Demo-  come  members  of  the  team.”  public  life  on  the  one  hand  and  North  American  Rockwell  ....  28%  26’% 

cratic,  has  found  reason  to  criti-  Klein  estimated  “as  an  off-  practice  the  same  abuses  on  the  ^o^p-  ;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

cize  the  press  for  one  reason  or  hand  pfuess’’  that  about  15%  of  public  themselves,  on  the  other.  singer  .  70'/2  A8'/4 

another.  Democratic  administra-  the  stories  filed  about  Nixon’s  Most  editors  are  rpponsible  J.  w.  Thompson  .  47  ^% 


loiic  tnemseives,  on  tne  oiner.  Singer  . .  70%  *8% 

Most  editors  are  responsible  J.-  w.  Thompson  .  47  4i% 

II'"®  I"':!  .  ^  . 


tions,  however,  criticized  editors  campaign  were  obviously  un-  *10(1  dedicated  to  publishing  ac-  Times  Mirror  .  46%  45% 

and  iiublii^her.s  for  operating  a  fair.  rurate  and  fair  news  reports.  White  Consolidated  .  25%  24 

“one-party  pres.s.”  President  Mr.  Nixon  elaborated  on  the  The  same  goes  with  most  report-  (AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Nixon’s  friends  and  associations  theme  at  his  famous  “my  last  B  should  be  remembered,  Domtar  ■•••••• . .  [2%  j3% 

are  going  after  the  reporters,  jtress  conference”  in  Los  An-  also,  that  most  reporters  are  Lee*  Enterprise”  .  .  .  !  30%  27% 

the  columnists,  and  commen-  geles  after  his  defeat  for  the  professional  cynics  as  a  neces-  Media  General  .  27%  27% 

tators  instead  of  the  bosses.  governorship  of  California  in  sary  part  of  their  job  function.  Milknaster'cTnyx*... I3%  12% 

h’urther  indication  of  this  will  19fi2  when  he  said,  among  other  ^t  is  their  duty  to  probe  and  New  ^ork  Times  .  23%  20j/i 

aiipear  in  the  August  24  issue  things:  question.  ~  Southwest  Forest' j’nd;  I6%  I6% 

of  Look  magazine  which  will  be  **Ari(l,  us  I  Icuve  the  press,  fioveinment  oiriciuls  tend,  to  Wells,  Rich,  Greene  . 


out  next  week.  In  a  lengthy  in-  all  I  can  say  is  this:  for  16  lose  the  confidence  and  support  industries 

terview,  H.  R.  Haldeman,  who  years,  ever  since  the  Hiss  case,  of  both  reporters  and  editors  (OVER 


PKL  Co .  4%  4% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  16%  16% 

Wells.  Rich,  Greene  .  20%  17% 

Wood  Industries  .  17%  16 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 


made  the  statement  that  the  irortunity  to  attack  me  and  I  of  fairness,  bias,  etc. 

Chief  Executive  faces  a  hostile  think  I’ve  given  as  good  as  I’ve  A  perfect  example  occurred 
working  press  because  of  ideo-  taken  ...  1  think  it’s  about  last  week  when  it  was  announc- 


American  Financial  Corp.  .. 

.  28% 
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Booth  Newspapers  . 

.  45% 

21% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 
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Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 
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Downe  Comm . 
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8% 
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Washington  Post  ... 
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Southam  Press  . 
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Toronto  Star  Ltd.  ... 
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garded  critically  by  reporters,  age,  that  television  has.  And  I  that  the  press  would  probably  HurletforT*'^*'*'"^  .  %/t  's*/* 

Haldeman  cited  what  he  claimed  can  only  say  thank  God  for  obtain  his  remarks.  It  W’as  a  Interpublic 'Group  22%  2i% 

was  a  distinction  between  the  television  and  radio  for  keeping  lame  excuse.  No  President  in  his  ogllv'y^MatheT .  32%  28% 

present  occupant  of  the  White  the  newspapers  a  little  more  right  mind  would  disclose  con-  Photon  . 7  7% 

House  and  his  predecessors:  honest.  .  .  fidential  information  in  a  talk  Pu’bs  .  23%  22% 

“I  think,  unfortunately,  Nixon  “I  believe  in  reading  what  my  to  500  people.  It  became  known  Washington 'Post". rt  25% 
may  have  a  greater  number  of  o])i)onents  say  and  I  hope  that  that  although  the  Pi'esident  /Canadian  fxchangei 


got  a  more  hostile  press  corps  great  responsibility  they  have  him  to  be  in  Washington, 
among  the  working  press.  to  report  all  the  news  and,  sec-  But  why  blame  the  press? 

“The  great  bulk  of  the  work-  ond,  recognize  that  they  have  a 

ing  press  are  Democrats,  so  right  and  a  responsibility,  if 

there’s  a  party  difference  to  be-  they’re  against  a  candidate,  to  ■ 

gin  with.  Ideologically,  they  give  him  the  shaft,  but  also  It  all  happeni 

have  a  liberal-vei'sus-conserva-  lecognize  if  they  give  him  the  MAlBMkV  MAlifrl 

tive  approach  to  things.”  shaft  to  put  one  lonely  reporter  f  JiwiiM 

Another  reason  advanced  by  on  the  campaign  who  will  i-e-  Pai*tiCS  ■  ■  ■ 

Haldeman  for  the  hostility  is  port  what  the  candidate  says 

the  fact  that  “a  reporter  who  now  and  then.” 
finds  out  he’s  wrong  doesn’t  like  His  remarks  were  widely 
to  be  proved  wrong.  Nixon’s  quoted  when  he  said  “you  won’t 

been  written  off  a  number  of  have  Nixon  to  kick  around  any 

times  and  he  has  refused  to  go  more  ...” 

away,”  Haldeman  said.  “That  (It  was  ironic  that  at  the 
leaves  those  who  wrote  him  off  very  same  time,  Michael  'V.  Di¬ 
in  an  awkward  situation.”  Salle,  defeated  Democratic  in- 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  cumbent  Governor  of  Ohio,  was 

theme  adopted  late  in  the  1960  assailing  some  newspapers  in 

campaign  when  Herb  Klein,  his  state  for  slanted  reporting 

then  Nixon’s  press  secretary,  saying  some  editors  were  “petty 

told  reporters  on  the  campaign  king  makers  more  interested  in 

train  just  befoi'e  Election  Day:  power  than  in  the  truth.”)  a  "  VWBB^BI 


It  all  happens  in  Washington- 
pomiery  politics^  policies^ 
parties... 

And  Mary  McGrory,  nationally 
syndicated  columnist  for  The 
Washington  Star,  tackles  all  of  it. 
Whatever  the  subject.  Miss 
McGrory's  writing  is  a  unique 
combination  of  reporting, 
comment,  opinion  and  criticism. 

Her  columns  are  always  a  lively 
experience  no  matter  where 
readers'  opinions  lie. 

The  Washington  Star , 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  7,  1971 


Could  your  salesmen  sell  this  salesman  an  ad? 


Car  dealers  are  such  born 
salesmen,  they  sometimes  forget 
it  takes  a  want  ad  to  get  the  pros¬ 
pects  to  come  in. 

Right  now,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  is  using  Phone  Power  to 
remind  them. 

I  n  fact,  for  the  price  of  a  phone 
call,  the  Inquirer  got  the  local  Bell 
Company  to  come  out  and  give 
their  classified  people  experienced  help  in  telephone  sales¬ 
manship. 

It  included  pre-call  strategy,  follow-up  calling  and  every¬ 
thing  in-between.  [Like  what  do  you  say  to  the  fellow  who 
says,  ‘‘But  I’m  doing  fine  without  it.”} 

More  important,  we  helped  their  people  get  on  the  phone 
and  really  sell.  Even  to  another  salesman. 

You,  too,  can  use  it  to  get  out  and  really  sell. 

Your  local  Bell  Company  Communications  Consultant 
can  arrange  a  similar  Phone  Power  program  for  your  news¬ 
paper,  so  why  not  give  him  a  call? 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and 
your  local  Bell  Company  are  always  looking  for  new  ways  to 
give  you  better  service. 

That  can  start  with  what  to  say  after  you’ve  said  hello. 


Some  people 
don’t  like 
Helen  Rohloff 
because  she  - 


Exposed  condominium  sellers  who  didn’t  keep 
promises  made  to  apartment  buyers,  which  led 
to  a  probe  by  the  Florida  Real  Estate  Board. 

Conducted  an  investigation  of  irregular  proce¬ 
dures  of  the  Hollywood  Civil  Service  Board  until 
the  chairman  and  chief  examiner  quit  and  a  new 
board  was  formed. 

Dug  into  the  financial  muddle  of  a  Hollywood  lib¬ 
eral  arts  college  and  its  misleading  brochure  in 
an  expose  that  finally  resulted  in  the  closing  of 
the  college. 

Exposed  vice  squad  activities  in  the  Hollywood 
police  department  which  led  to  the  demotion  of 
its  director  to  patrolman  and  contributed  to  the 
early  retirement  of  its  police  chief. 


Other  people  do  like  Helen  Rohloff 

She  typifies  the  aggressive  staff  at  the  afternoon 
Hollywood  Sun-Tattler,  the  newspaper  readers  de¬ 
pend  upon  for  complete  news  coverage  of  South 
Broward  County,  Florida. 


Circulation  growth  proves  it 

The  Sun-Tattler’s  circulation  is  growing  even  faster  than  the 
area’s  population: 

ABC  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone  population  growth  since 
1960:  89.9%.  Circulation  gro\wth  since  1960:  150.6%. 

Average  paid  1st  quarter  circulation,  O  0^10 

ABC  Audit  Report,  March  31,  1971: 


Hollywood  Sun-Tattler 

HOLLYWOOD,  FLORIDA 

a  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  newspaper 
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